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Cuapter XXII. 
THE MAN IN THE DINING-ROOM, 


- the great emergencies of life we feel, or we act, as our disposi- 

tions incline us. But we never think. Mercy’s mind was a 
blank as she descended the stairs. On her way down, she was 
conscious of nothing but the one headlong impulse to get to the 
library in the shortest possible space of time. Arrived at the door, the 
impulse capriciously left her. She stopped on the mat, wondering 
why she had hurried herself, with time to spare. Her heart sank; 
the fever of her excitement changed suddenly to a chill, as she faced 
the closed door, and asked herself the question, Dare I go in? 

Her own hand answered her. She lifted it to turn the handle of 
the lock. It dropped again helplessly at her side. 

The sense of her own irresolution wrung from her a low exclama- 
tion of despair. Faint as it was, it had apparently not passed unheard. 
The door was opened from within—and Horace stood before her. 

He drew aside to let her pass into the room. But he never followed 
her in. He stood in the doorway, and spoke to her, keeping the door 
open with his hand. 

“ Do you mind waiting here for me?” he asked. 

She looked at him, in vacant surprise, doubting whether she had 
heard him aright. 

“Tt will not be for long,” he went on. “I am far too anxious to 
hear what you have to tell me to submit to any needless delays. The 
truth is, I have had a message from Lady Janet.” 


(From Lady Janet! What could Lady Janet want with him, at a 
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time when she was bent on composing herself in the retirement of her 
own room ?) 

“T ought to have said two messages,” Horace proceeded. “ The 
first was given to me on my way downstairs. Lady Janet wished to 
see me immediately. I sent an excuse. A second message followed. 
Lady Janet would accept no excuse. If I refused to go to her I should 
be merely obliging her to come to me. It is impossible to risk being 
interrupted in that way ; my only alternative is to get the thing over 
as soon as possible. Do you mind waiting ?” 

“ Certainly not. Have you any idea of what Lady Janet wants 
with you ?” 

“No. Whatever it is, she shall not keep me long away from you. 
You will be quite alone here ; I have warned the servants not to show 
any one in.” With those words, he left her. 

Mercy’s first sensation was a sensation of relief—soon lost in a 
feeling of shame at the weakness which could welcome any temporary 
relief in such a position as hers. The emotion thus roused, merged, 
in its turn, into a sense of impatient regret. “ But for Lady Janet’s 
message,” she thought to herself, “ I might have known my fate by 
this time !” 

The slow minutes followed each other drearily. She paced to and 
fro in the library, faster and faster, under the intolerable irritation, the 
maddening uncertainty of her own suspense. Ere long, even the 
spacious room seemed to be too small for her. The sober monotony of 
the long book-lined shelves oppressed and offended her. She threw 
open the door which led into the dining-room, and dashed in, eager for 
a change of objects, athirst for more space and more air. 

At the first step, she checked herself; rooted to the spot, under a 
sudden revulsion of feeling which quieted her in an instant. 

The room was only illuminated by the waning firelight. A man 
was obscurely visible, seated on the sofa, with his elbows on his knees 
and his head resting on his hands. He looked up, as the open door let’ 
in the light from the library lamps. The mellow glow reached his 
face, and revealed Julian Gray. 

Mercy was standing with her back to the light; her face being 
necessarily hidden indeep shadow. He recognised her by her figure, 
and by the attitude into which it unconsciously fell. That unsought 
grace, that lithe long beauty of line, belonged to but one woman in the 
house. He rose, and approached her. 

“IT have been wishing to see you,” he said, “and hoping that 
accident might bring about some such meeting as this.” 

He offered her a chair. Mercy hesitated before she took her seat. 
This was their first meeting alone, since Lady Janet had interrupted 
her at the moment when she was about to confide to Julian the melan- 
choly story of the past. Was he anxious to seize the opportunity of 
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returning to her confession? The terms in which he had addressed 
her seemed to imply it. She put the question to him in plain words. 

“T feel the deepest interest in hearing all that you have still to 
confide to me,” he answered. “ But anxious as I may be, I will not 
hurry you. I will wait, if you wish it.” 

“Tam afraid I must own that I do wish it,’ Mercy rejoined. 
“ Not on my account—but because my time is at the disposal of 
Horace Holmeroft. I expect to see him in a few minutes.” 

“ Could you give me those few minutes?” Julian asked. “I have 
something, on my side, to say.to you, which I think you ought to 
know, before you see any one—Horace himself included.” 

He spoke with a certain depression of tone which was not associated 
with her previous experience of him. His face looked prematurely old 
and care-worn, in the red light of the fire. Something had plainly 
happened to sadden and to disappoint him, since they had last met. 

“T willingly offer you all the time that I have at my own com- 
mand.” Mercy replied. “Does what you have to tell me relate tc 
Lady Janet ?” 

He gave her no direct reply. ‘“ What I have to tell you of Lady 
Janet,” he said gravely, “is soon told. So far as she is concerned, 
you have nothing more to dread. Lady Janet knows all.” 

Even the heavy weight of oppression caused by the impending 
interview with Horace failed to hold its place in Mercy’s mind, when 
Julian answered her in those words. 

“ Come into the lighted room,” she said faintly. ‘ It is too terrible 
to hear you say that in the dark.” 

Julian followed her into the library. Her limbs trembled under 
her. She dropped into a chair, and shrank under his great bright 
eyes, as he stood by her side, looking sadly down on her. 

“Lady Janet knows all!” she repeated, with her head on her breast, 

_ and the tears falling slowly over her cheeks. “ Have you told her?” 

“T have said nothing to Lady Janet or to any one. Your confidence 
is a sacred confidence to me, until you have spoken first.” 

“Has Lady Janet said anything to you ?” 

- “Not a word. She has looked at you with the vigilant eyes of 
love ; she has listened to you with the quick hearing of love—and she 
has found her own way to the truth. She will not speak of it to me 
—she will not speak of it to any living creature. I only know now 
how dearly she loved you. In spite of herself she clings to you still. 
Her life, poor soul, has been a barren one; unworthy, miserably un- 
worthy, of such a nature as hers. Her marriage was loveless and 
childless. She has had admirers, but never, in the higher sense of the 
word, a friend. All the best years of her life have been wasted in the 
unsatisfied longing for something to love. At the end of her life You 
have filled the void. Her heart has found its youth again, through 
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You. At her age—at any age—is such a tie as this to be rudely 
broken at the mere bidding of circumstances? No! She will suffer 
anything, risk anything, forgive anything, rather than own, even to 
herself, that she has been deceived in you. ‘There is more than her 
happiness at stake ; there is pride, a noble pride, in such love as hers, 
which will ignore the plainest discovery and deny the most unanswer- 
able truth. Iam firmly convinced—from my own knowledge of her 
character, and from what I have observed in her to-day—that she will 
find some excuse for refusing to hear your confession. And more 
than that, I believe (if the exertion of her influence can do it), that 
she will leave no means untried of preventing you from acknowledg- 
ing your true position here to any living creature. I take a serious 
responsibility on myself in telling you this—and I don’t shrink from 
it. You ought to know, and you shall know, what trials and what 
temptations may yet lie before you.” 

He paused—leaving Mercy time to compose herself, if she wished 
to speak to him. 

She felt that there was a necessity for her speaking to him. He 
was plainly not aware that Lady Janet had already written to her to 
defer her promised explanation. This circumstance was in itself a 
confirmation of the opinion which he had expressed. She ought to 
mention it to him; she tried to mention it to him. But she was not 
equal to the effort. The few simple words in which he had touched 
on the tie that bound Lady Janet to her, had wrung her heart. Her 
tears choked her. She could only sign to him to go on. 

“You may wonder at my speaking so positively,” he continued, 
“with nothing better than my own conviction to justify me. I can 
only say that I have watched Lady Janet too closely to feel any doubt. 
I saw the moment in which the truth flashed on her, as plainly as I 
now see you. It did not disclose itself gradually—it burst on her, as 
it burst on me. She suspected nothing—she was frankly indignant at 
your sudden interference and your strange language—until the time 
came in which you pledged yourself to produce Mercy Merrick. Then 
(and then only) the truth broke on her mind, trebly revealed to her 
in your words, your voice, and your look. Then (and then only) I 
saw a marked change come over her, and remain in her while she re- 
mained in the room. I dread to think of what she may do in the first 
reckless despair of the discovery that she has made. I distrust— 
though God knows I am not naturally a suspicious man—the most 
apparently trifling events that are now taking place about us. You 
have held nobly to your resolution to own the truth. Prepare your- 
self, before the evening is over, to be tried and tempted again.” 

Mercy lifted her head. Fear took the place of grief in her eyes, 
as they rested in startled inquiry on Julian’s face. 

“ How is it possible that temptation can come to me now ?” she asked. 
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“T will leave it to events to answer that question,” he said. ‘ You 
will not have long to wait. In the meantime, I have put you on your 
guard.” He stooped, and spoke his next words earnestly, close at her 
ear. ‘“ Hold fast by the admirable courage which you have shown 
thus far,” he went on. “Suffer anything, rather than suffer the 
degradation of yourself. Be the woman whom I once spoke of—the 
woman I still have in my mind—who can nobly reveal the noble 
nature that is in her. And never forget this—my faith in you is as 
firm as ever!” 

She looked at him proudly and gratefully. 

“Tam pledged to justify your faith in me,” she said. “I have put 
it out of my own power to yield. Horace has my promise that I will 
explain everything to him, in this room.” 

Julian started. 

‘**Has Horace himself asked it of you?” he inquired. “He, at 
least, has no suspicion of the trath.” 

“Horace has appealed to my duty to him as his betrothed wife,” 
she answered. “He has the first claim to my confidence—he resents 
my silence, and he has a right to resent it. Terrible as it will be to 
open his eyes to the truth, I must do it if he asks me.” ; 

She was looking at Julian while she spoke. The old longing to 
associate with the hard trial of the confession the one man who had 
felt for her, and believed in her, revived under another form. If she 
could only know, while she was saying the fatal words to Horace, that 
Julian was listening too, she would be encouraged to meet the worst 
that could happen! As the idea crossed her mind, she observed that 
Julian was looking towards the door through which they had lately 
passed. In an instant she saw the meansto her end. Hardly waiting 
to hear the few kind expressions of sympathy and approval which he 
addressed to her, she hinted timidly at the proposal which she had 
now to make to him. | 

“ Are you going back into the next room ?” she asked. 

“Not if you object to it,” he replied. 

“T don’t object. I want you to be there.” 

** After Horace has joined you ?” 

“Yes. After Horace has joined me.” 

“Do you wish to see me when it is over ?” 

She summoned her resolution, and told him frankly what she had 
in her mind. 

“T want you to be near me while I am speaking to Horace,” she 
said. “It will give me courage if I can feel that I am speaking to you 
as well as to him. I can count on yous sympathy—and sympathy is 
80 precious to me now! Am I asking too much, if I ask you to leave 
the door unclosed, when you go back to the dining-room? Think of 
the dreadful trial—to him as well as tome! Iam only a woman; I 
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am afraid I may sink under it, if I have no friend near me. And I 
have no friend but you.” 

In those simple words she tried her powers of persuasion on him, 
for the first time. 

Between perplexity and distress, Julian was, for the moment, at a 
loss how to answer her. The love for Mercy which he dared not 
acknowledge, was as vital a feeling in him as the faith in her which 
he had been free to avow. ‘To refuse anything that she asked of him 
in her sore need—and, more even than that, to refuse to hear the 
confession which it had been her first impulse to make to him—these 
were cruel sacrifices to his sense of what was due to Horace and of 
what was due to himself. But shrink as he might, even from the 
appearance of deserting her, it was impossible for him (except under 
a reserve which was almost equivalent to a denial) to grant her 
request. 

“ All that I can do, I will do,” he said. “The ‘door shall be left 
unclosed, and I will remain in the next room, on this condition—that 
Horace knows of it as well as you. I should be unworthy of your 
confidence in me if I consented to be a listener on any other terms. 
You understand that, I am sure, as well as I do.” 

She had never thought of her proposal to him in this light. 
Womanlike, she had thought of nothing but the comfort of having 
him near her. She understood him now. A faint flush of shame 
rose on her pale cheeks, as she thanked him. He delicately relieved 
her from her embarrassment by putting a question which naturally 
occurred under the circumstances. 

“Where is Horace all this time?” he asked. “Why is he not 
here ?” ; 


“He has been called away,” she answered, “by a message from 
Lady Janet.” 

The reply more than astonished Julian ; it seemed almost to alarm 
him. He returned to Mercy’s chair; he said to her eagerly, “Are 
you sure?” 


“Horace himself told me that Lady Janet had insisted on seeing 
him.” 

“ When ?” 

“Not long ago. He asked me to wait for him here, while he went 
upstairs.” 

Julian’s face darkened ominously. 

“ This confirms my worst fears,” he said. “Have you had any 
communication with Lady Janet ?” 

Mercy replied by showing him his aunt’s note. He read it carefully 
through. 

“Did I not tell you,” he said, “that she would find some excuse 
for refusing to hear your confession? She begins by delaying it, 
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simply to gain time for something else which she has it in her mind 
to do. When did you receive this note? Soon after you went 
upstairs ?” 

“About a quarter of an hour after, as well as I can guess.” 

“Do you know what happened down here, after you left us?” 


“ Horace told me that Lady Janet had offered Miss Roseberry the 
use of her boudoir.” 


“ Any more ?” 

“ He said that you had shown her the way to the room.” 

“Did he tell you what happened after that ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I must tell you. If I can do nothing more in this serious 
state of things, I can at least prevent your being taken by surprise. 
In the first place, it is right you should know that I had a motive for 
accompanying Miss Roseberry to the boudoir. I was anxious (for 
your sake) to make some appeal to her better self—if she had any 
better self to address. I own I had doubts of my success—judging 
by what I had already seen of her. My doubts were confirmed. In 
the ordinary intercourse of life, I should merely have thought her a 
commonplace uninteresting woman. Seeing her as I saw her while 
we were alone—in other words, penetrating below the surface—I 
have never, in all my sad experience, met with such a hopelessly nar- 
row, mean, and low natureas hers. Understanding, as she could not 
fail to do, what the sudden change in Lady Janet’s behaviour towards 
her really meant, her one idea was to take the cruellest possible ad- 
vantage of it. So far from feeling any consideration for you, she was 
only additionally embittered towards you. She protested against your 
being permitted to claim the merit of placing her in her right posi- 
tion here, by your own voluntary avowal of the truth. She insisted 
on publicly denouncing you, and on forcing Lady Janet to dismiss 
you, unheard, before the whole household. “Now I can have my 
revenge! At last Lady Janet is afraid of me!” Those were her 
own words—I am almost ashamed to repeat them—those, on my 
honour, were her own words! Every possible humiliation to be 
heaped on you; no consideration to be shown for Lady Janet’s age 
and Lady Janet’s"position ; nothing, absolutely nothing, to be allowed 
to interfere with Miss Roseberry’s vengeance and Miss Roseberry’s 
triumph! There is this woman’s shameless view of what is due to 
her, as stated by herself in the plainest terms. I kept my temper; I 
did all I could to bring her to a better frame of mind. I might as 
well have pleaded—I won’t say with a savage; savages are sometimes 
accessible to remonstrance, if you know how to reach them—I might 
as well have pleaded with a hungry animal to abstain from eating 
while food was within its reach. I had just given up the hopeless 
effort in disgust, when Lady Janet’s maid appeared with a message 
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for Miss Roseberry from her mistress: ‘My lady’s compliments, 
maam, and she will be glad to see you at your earliest convenience, 
in her room.’” 

Another surprise! Grace Roseberry invited to an interview with 
Lady Janet! It would have been impossible to believe it, if Julian 
had not heard the invitation given with his own ears. 

“She instantly rose,” Julian proceeded. “‘I won't keep her lady- 
ship waiting a moment,’ she said ; ‘show me the way.’ She signed to 
the maid to go out of the room first, and then turned round and 
spoke to me from the door. I despair of describing the insolent 
exultation of her manner—I can only repeat her words: ‘ This is 
exactly what I wanted! I had intended to insist on seeing Lady 
Janet: she saves me the trouble; I am infinitely obliged to her.’ 
With that, she nodded to me, and closed the door. I have not seen 
her, I have not heard of her, since. For all I know, she may be still 
with my aunt, and Horace may have found her there when he 
entered the room.” 

“What can Lady Janet have to say to her?” Mercy asked, 
eagerly. 

“Tt is impossible even to guess. When you found me in the 
dining-room I was considering that very question. I cannot imagine 
that any neutral ground can exist, on which it is possible for Lady 
Janet and this woman to meet. In her present frame of mind, she 
will in all probability insult Lady Janet before she has been five 
minutes in the room. I own I am completely puzzled. The one 
conclusion I can arrive at is, that the note which my aunt sent to 
you, the private interview with Miss Roseberry which has followed, 
and the summons to Horace which has succeeded in its turn, are all 
links in the same chain of events, and are all tending to that renewed 


. tempiation against which I have already warned you.” 


Mercy held up her hand for silence. She looked towards the door 
that opened on the hall; had she heard a footstep outside? No. 
All was still. Not a sign yet of Horace’s return. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ what would I not give to know what is 
going on upstairs ?” 

“You will soon know it now,” said Julian. “It is impossible that 
our present uncertainty can last much longer.” 

He turned away, intending to go back to the room in which she 
had found him. Looking at her situation from a man’s point of 
view, he naturally assumed that the best service he could now render 
to Mercy would be to leave her to prepare herself for the interview 
with Horace. Before he had taken three steps away from her, she 
showed him the difference between the woman’s point of view and the 
man’s. The idea of considering beforehand what she should say 
never entered her mind. In her horror of being left by herself at 
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that critical moment, she forgot every other consideration. Even the 
warning remembrance of Horace’s jealous distrust of Julian passed 
away from her, for the moment, as completely as if it never had a 
place in her memory. “ Don’t leave me!” she cried. “I can’t wait 
here alone. Come back—come back !” 

She rose impulsively, while she spoke, as if to follow him into the 
dining-room, if he persisted in leaving her. 

A momentary expression of doubt crossed Julian’s face as he retraced 
his steps and signed to her to be seated again. Could she be depended 
on (he asked himself) to sustain the coming test of her resolution, 
when she had not courage enough to wait for events in a room by 
herself? Julian had yet to learn that a woman’s courage rises with 
the greatness of the emergency. Ask her to accompany you through 
a field in which some harmless cattle happen to be grazing, and it is 
doubtful, in nine cases out of ten, if she will do it. Ask her, as one of the 
passengers ina ship on fire, to help in setting an example of composure 
to the rest, and it is certain, in nine cases out of ten, that she will do it. 
As soon as Julian had taken a chair near her, Mercy was calm again. 

“Are you sure of your resolution ?” he asked. 

“Tam certain of it,” she answered, “as long as you don’t leave me 
by myself.” 

The talk between them dropped there. They sat together, in silence, 
with their eyes fixed on the door, waiting for Horace to come in. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, their attention was attracted by a 
sound outside in the grounds. A carriage of some sort was plainly 
audible, approaching the house. 

The carriage stopped; the bell rang; the front door was opened. 
Had a visitor arrived? No voice could be heard making inquiries. 
No footsteps but the servant’s footsteps crossed the hall. <A long 
pause followed; the carriage remaining at the door. Instead of . 
bringing some one to the house, it had apparently arrived to take 
some one away. 

The next event was the return of the servant to the front door. 
They listened again. Again, no second footstep was audible. The 
door was closed; the servant recrossed the hall; the carriage was 
driven away. Judging by sounds alone, no one had arrived at the 
house, and no one had left the house. 

Julian looked at Mercy. “ Do you understand this?” he asked. 

She silently shook her head. 

“Tf any person has gone away in the carriage,” Julian went on, 
“that person can hardly have been a man, or we must have heard 
him in the hall.” 

The conclusion which her companion had just drawn from the 


noiseless departure of the supposed visitor, raised a sudden doubt in 
Mercy’s mind. 
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“ Go, and inquire!” she said eagerly. 

Julian left the room; and returned again, after a brief absence, with 
signs of grave anxiety in his face and manner. 

“T told you I dreaded the most trifling events that were passing 
about us,” he said. “ An event, which is far from being trifling, has 
just happened. The carriage which we heard approaching along the 
drive turns out to have been a cab sent for from the house. The 
person who has gone away in it” —— 

“ Ts a woman, as you supposed ?” 

* Ton.” 

Mercy rose excitedly from her chair. 

“ Tt can’t be Grace Roseberry ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Tt is Grace Roseberry.” 

“‘ Has she gone away alone ?” 

“ Alone—after an interview with Lady Janet.” 

“ Did she go willingly ?” 

“ She herself sent the servant for the cab.” 

“ What does it mean ?” 

“ Tt is useless to inquire. We shall soon know.” 

They resumed their seats; waiting, as they had waited already, 
with their eyes on the library door. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


LADY JANET AT BAY, 


Tue narrative leaves Julian and Mercy for awhile, and, ascending 
to the upper regions of the house, follows the march of events in Lady 
Janet's room. 

The maid had delivered her mistress’s note to Mercy, and had gone 
away again on her second errand to Grace Roseberry in the boudoir. 
Lady Janet was seated at her writing-table, waiting for the appear- 
ance of the woman whom she had summoned to her presence. A single 
lamp diffused its mild light over the books, pictures, and busts round 
her, leaving the farther end of the room, in which the bed was placed, 
almost lost in obscurity. The works of art were all portraits; the 
books were all presentation copies from the authors. It was Lady 
Janet’s fancy to associate her bedroom with memorials of the various 
persons whom she had known in the long course of her life—all of 
them more or less distinguished ; most of them, by this time, gathered 
with the dead. 

She sat near her writing-table, lying back in her easy chair—the 
living realisation of the picture which Julian’s description had drawn. 
Her eyes were fixed on a photographic likeness of Mercy, which was so 
raised upon a little gilt easel as to enable her to contemplate it under 
the full light of the lamp. The bright mobile old face was strangely 
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and sadly changed. The brow was fixed; the mouth was rigid; the 
whole face would have been like a mask, moulded in the hardest forms 
of passive resistance and suppressed rage, but for the light and life 
still thrown over it by the eyes. There was something unutterably 
touching in the keen hungering tenderness of the look which they 
fixed on the portrait, intensified by an underlying expression of fond 
and patient reproach. The danger which Julian so wisely dreaded 
was in the rest of the face; the love which he had so truly described 
was in the eyes alone. They still spoke of the cruelly-profaned 
affection which had been the one immeasurable joy, the one inex- 
haustible hope, of Lady Janet's closing life. The brow expressed 
nothing but her obstinate determination to stand by the wreck of that 
joy, to rekindle the dead ashes of that hope. The lips were only 
eloquent of her unflinching resolution to ignore the hateful present 
and to save the sacred past. ‘ My idol may be shattered, but none of 
you shall know it. I stop the march of discovery; I extinguish the 
light of truth. I am deaf to your words, I am blind to your proofs. 
At seventy years old, my idol is my life. It shall be my idol still.” 


The silence in the bedroom was broken by a murmuring of women’s 
voices outside the door. 

Lady Janet instantly raised herself in the chair, and snatched the 
photograph off the easel. She laid the portrait face downwards 
among some papers on the table—then abruptly changed her mind, 
and hid it among the thick folds of lace which clothed her neck and 
bosom. ‘There was a world of love in the action itself, and in the 
sudden softening of the eyes which accompanied it. The next moment 
Lady Janet's mask was on. Any superficial observer who had seen 
her now, would have said, “ This is a hard woman!” 

The door was opened by the maid. Grace Roseberry entered the 
room. 

She advanced rapidly, with a defiant assurance in her manner, and 
a lofty carriage of her head. She sat down in the chair to which 
Lady Janet silently pointed, with a thump; she returned Lady Janet’s 
grave bow with a nod and a smile. Every movement and every look 
of the little, worn, white-faced, shabbily-dressed woman expressed 
insolent triumph, and said, as if in words, “ My turn has come !” 

“Tam glad to wait on your ladyship,” she began, without giving 
Lady Janet an opportunity of speaking first. “Indeed, I should 
have felt it my duty to request an interview, if you had not sent your 
maid to invite me up here.” 

“You would have felt it your duty to request an interview?” Lady 
Janet repeated very quietly. ‘“ Why?’ 

The tone in which that one last word was spoken embarrassed Grace 
at the outset. It established as great a distance between Lady Janet 
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and herself, as if she had been lifted in her chair and conveyed bodily 
to the other end of the room. 

“T am surprised that your ladyship should not understand me,” she 
said, struggling to conceal her confusion. “Especially after your 
kind offer of your own boudoir.” 

Lady Janet remained perfectly unmoved. “I do mo¢ understand 
you,” she answered, just as quietly as ever. 

Grace’s temper came to her assistance. She recovered the assurance 
which had marked her first appearance on the scene. 

“Tn that case,” she resumed, “I must enter into particulars, in 
justice to myself. I can place but one interpretation on the extra- 
ordinary change in your ladyship’s behaviour to me downstairs. The 
conduct of that abominable woman has, at last, opened your eyes to 
the deception that has been practised on you. For some reason of 
your own, however, you have not yet chosen to recognise me openly. 
In this painful position something is due to my own self-respect. I 
cannot, and will not, permit Mercy Merrick to claim the merit of 
restoring me to my proper place in this house. After what I have 
suffered, it is quite impossible for me to endure that. I should have 
requested an interview (if you had not sent for me) for the express 
purpose of claiming this person’s immediate expulsion from the house. 
I claim it now as a proper concession to Me. Whatever you or Mr. 
Julian Gray may do, J will not tamely permit her to exhibit herself 
as an interesting penitent. It is really a little too much to hear this 
brazen adventuress appoint her own time for explaining herself. It is 
too deliberately insulting to see her sail out of the room—with a 
clergyman of the Church of England opening the door for her—as 
if she was laying me under an obligation! I can forgive much, Lady 
Janet—including the terms in which you thought it decent to order 
me out of your house. I am quite willing to accept the offer of your 
boudoir, as the expression on your part of a better frame of mind. 
But even Christian Charity has its limits. The continued presence 
of that wretch under your roof is, you will permit me to remark, not 
only a monument of your own weakness, but a perfectly insufferable 
insult to Me.” 


There she stopped abruptly—not for want of words, but for want of 
a listener. 

Lady Janet was not even pretending to attend to her. Lady Janet, 
with a deliberate rudeness entirely foreign to her usual habits, was 
composedly busying herself in arranging the various papers scattered 
about the table. Some she tied together with little morsels of string ; 
some she placed under paper-weights; some she deposited in the 
fantastic pigeon-holes of a little Japanese cabinet-—working with a 
placid enjoyment of her own orderly occupation, and perfectly un- 
aware, to all outward appearance, that any second person was in the 
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room. She looked up with her papers in both hands when Grace 
stopped, and said quietly, 

“ Have you done ?” 

“Ts your ladyship’s purpose in sending for me to treat me with 
studied rudeness ?” Grace retorted angrily. 

“ My purpose in sending for you is to say something as soon as you 
will allow me the opportunity.” 

The impenetrable composure of that reply took Grace completely 
by surprise. She had no retort ready. In sheer astonishment she 
waited silently, with her eyes riveted on the mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet put down her papers, and settled herself comfortably in 
the easy chair, preparatory to opening the interview on her side. 

“The little that I have to say to you,” she began, “may be said in 
a question. Am I right in supposing that you have no present em- 
ployment, and that a litile advance in money (delicately offered) would 
be very acceptable to you ?” 

“Do you mean to insult me, Lady Janet ?” 
~ “Certainly not. I mean to ask you a question.” 

“ Your question is an insult.” 

“My question is a kindness; if you will only understand it as it is 
intended. I don’t complain of your not understanding it. I don’t 
even hold you responsible for any one of the many breaches of good 
manners which you have committed since you have been in this room. 
I was honestly anxious to be of some service to you, and you have 
repelled my advances. Iam sorry. Let us drop the subject.” 

Expressing herself with the most perfect temper in those terms, 
Lady Janet resumed the arrangement of her papers, and became un- 
conscious once more of the presence of any second person in the room. 

Grace opened her lips to reply with the utmost intemperance of an 
angry woman, and, thinking better of it, controlled herself. It was 
plainly useless to take the violent way with Lady Janet Roy. Her 
age and her social position were enough of themselves to repel any 
violence. She evidently knew that, and trusted to it. Grace resolved 
to meet the enemy on the neutral ground of politeness, as the most 
promising ground that she could occupy under present circumstances. 

“If I have said anything hasty, I beg to apologise to your lady- 
ship,” she began. ‘“ May I ask if your only object in sending for me 
was to inquire into my pecuniary affairs, with a view to assisting me ?” 

“That,” said Lady Janet, “ was my only object.” 

“You had nothing to say to me on the subject of Mercy Merrick ?” 

“Nothing whatever. I am weary of hearing of Mercy Merrick. 
Have you any more questions to ask me ?” 

“T have one more.” 

** Yes 2” 


“YT wish to ask your ladyship whether you propose to recognise me, 
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in the presence of your household, as the late Colonel Roseberry’s 
daughter ?” 

“T have already recognised you as a lady in embarrassed circum- 
stances, who has peculiar claims on my consideration and forbearance. 
If you wish me to repeat those words in the presence of the servants 
(absurd as it is) I am ready to comply with your request.” 

Grace’s temper began to get the better of her prudent resolutions. 

“Lady Janet!” she said; “this won’t do. I must request you to 
express yourself plainly. You talk of my peculiar claims on your 
forbearance. What claims do you mean ?” 

“Tt will be painful to both of us if we enter into details,” replied 
Lady Janet. “ Pray don’t let us enter into details.” 

“T insist on it, madam.” 

“ Pray don’t insist on it.” 

Grace was deaf to remonstrance. 

“T ask you in plain words,” she went on, “do you acknowledge 
that you have been deceived by an adventuress who has personated 
me? Do you mean to restore me to my proper place in this house ?” 

Lady Janet returned to the arrangement of her papers. 

* Does your ladyship refuse to listen to me ?” 

Lady Janet looked up from her papers as blandly as ever. 

“Tf you persist in returning to your delusion,” she said, “ you will 
oblige me to persist in returning to my papers.” 

“ What is my delusion, if you please ?” 

“ Your delusion is expressed in the questions you have just put to 
me. Your delusion constitutes your peculiar claim on my forbearance. 
Nothing you can say or do will shake my forbearance. When I first 
found you in the dining-room, I acted most improperly; I lost my 
temper. Idid worse; I was foolish enough and imprudent enough to 
send for a police-officer. I owe you every possible atonement (afflicted 
as you are) for treating you in that cruel manner. I offered you the 
use of my boudoir, as part of my atonement. I sent for you, in the 
hope that you would allow me to assist you, as part of my atonement. 
You may behave rudely to me, you may speak in the most abusive 
terms of my adopted daughter; I will submit to anything, as part of 
my atonement. So long as you abstain from speaking on one painful 
subject, I will listen to you with the greatest pleasure. Whenever you 
return to that subject I shall return to my papers.” 

Grace looked at Lady Janet with an evil smile, 

“T begin to understand your ladyship,” she said. ‘You are 
ashamed to acknowledge that you have been grossly imposed upon. 
Your only alternative, of course, is to ignore everything that has hap- 
pened. Pray count on my forbearance. I am not at all offended— 
I am merely amused. It is not every day that a lady of high rank 
exhibits herself in such a position as yours to an obscure woman like 
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me. Your humane consideration for me dates, I presume, from the 
time when your adopted daughter set you the example, by ordering the 
police-officer out of the room ?” 

Lady Janet’s composure was proof even against this assault on it. 
She gravely accepted Grace’s inquiry as a question addressed to her in 
perfect good faith. 

“Tam not at all surprised,” she replied, “to find that my adapted 
daughter’s interference has exposed her to misrepresentation. She 
ought to have remonstrated with me privately before she interfered. 
But she has one fault—she is too impulsive. I have never, in all my 
experience, met with such a warm-hearted person as she is. Always 
too considerate of others; always too forgetful of herself! The mere 
appearance of the police-officer placed you in a situation to appeal to 
her compassion, and her impulses carried her away as usual. My 
fault! All my fault!” 

Grace changed her tone once more. She was quick enough to dis- 
cern that Lady Janet was a match for her with her own weapons. 

“We have had enough of this,” she said. “It is time to be serious. 


Your adopted daughter (as you call her) is Mercy Merrick,—and you 
know it.” 


Lady Janet returned to her papers. 

“TI am Grace Roseberry, whose name she has stolen,—and you 
‘now that.” 

Lady Janet went on with her papers. 

Grace got up from her chair. 

“T accept your silence, Lady Janet,” she said, “as an acknowledg- 
ment of your deliberate resolution to suppress the truth. You are 
evidently determined to receive the adventuress as the true woman ; 
and you don’t scruple to face the consequences of that proceeding, by 
pretending to my face to believe that Iam mad. I will not allow my- 
self to be impudently cheated out of my rights in this way. You will 
hear from me again, madam, when the Canadian mail arrives in 
England.” 

She walked towards the door. This time Lady Janet answered, as 
readily and as explicitly as it was possible to desire. 

“T shall refuse to receive your letters,” she said. 

Grace returned a few steps, threateningly. 

“ My letters will be followed by my witnesses,” she proceeded. 

“T shall refuse to receive your witnesses.” 

“ Refuse at your peril. I will appeal to the law!” 

Lady Janet smiled. 

“I don’t pretend to much knowledge of the subject,” she said; 
‘but I should be surprised indeed, if I discovered that you had any 
claim on me which the law could enforce. However, let us suppose 
than you can set the law in action. You know as well as I do, that 
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the only motive power which can do that is—money. I am rich; 
fees, costs, and all the rest of it are matters of no sort of consequence 
tome. May I ask if you are in the same position ?” 

The question silenced Grace. So far as money was concerned, she 
was literally at the end of her resources. Her only friends were 
friends in Canada. After what she had said to him in the boudoir, it 
would be quite useless to appeal to the sympathies of Julian Gray. In 
the pecuniary sense, and in one word, she was absolutely incapable of 
gratifying her own vindictive longings. And there sat the. mistress of 
Mablethorpe House, perfectly well aware of it. 

Lady Janet pointed to the empty chair. 

“Suppose you sit down again?” she suggested. “The course of 
our interview seems to have brought us back to the question that I 
asked you when you came into my room. Instead of threatening me 
with the law, suppose you consider the propriety of permitting me 
to be of some use to you? Iam in the habit of assisting ladies in 
embarrassed circumstances, and nobody knows of it but my steward— 
who keeps the accounts—and myself. Once more, let me inquire if 
a little advance of the pecuniary sort (delicately offered) would be 
acceptable to you ?” . 

Grace returned slowly to the chair that she had left. She stood by 
it, with one hand grasping the top rail, and with her eyes fixed in 
mocking scrutiny on Lady Janet’s face. 

“ At last your ladyship shows your hand,” she said. “ Hush-money !” 

“You will send me back to my papers,” rejoined Lady Janet. 
“ How obstinate you are !” 

Grace’s hand closed tighter and tighter round the rail of the chair. 
Without witnesses, without means, without so much as a refuge— 
thanks to her own coarse cruelties of language and conduct—in the 
sympathies of others, the sense of her isolation and her helplessness 
was almost maddening at that final moment. A woman of finer sensi- 
bilities would have instantly left the room. Grace’s impenetrably 
hard and narrow mind impelled her to meet the emergency in a very 
different way. A last base vengeance, to which Lady Janet had 
voluntarily exposed herself, was still within her reach. “For the 
present,” she thought, “there is but one way of being even with your 


‘Jadyship. I can cost you as much as possible.” 


“Pray make some allowances for me,” she said. “I am not obsti- 
nate—I am only a little awkward at matching the audacity of a lady 
of high rank. I shall improve with practice. My own language is, 
as I am painfully aware, only plain English. Permit me to withdraw 
it, and to substitute yours. What advance is your ladyship (delicately) 
prepared to offer me ?” 

Lady Janet opened a drawer, and took out her cheque-book. 

The moment of relief had come at last! The only question now 
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left to discuss was evidently the question of amount. Lady Janet 
considered a little. The question of amount was (to her mind) in 
some sort a question of conscience as well. Her love for Mercy and 
her loathing for Grace, her horror of seeing her darling degraded 
and: her affection profaned by a public exposure, had hurried her— 
there was no disputing it—into treating an injured woman harshly. 
Hateful as Grace Roseberry might be, her father had left her, in 
his last moments, with Lady Janet’s full concurrence, to Lady Janet's 
care. But for Mercy, she would have been received at Mablethorpe 
House as Lady Janet’s companion, with a salary of one hundred 
pounds a year. On the other hand, how long (with such a temper 
as she had revealed) would Grace have remained in the service of her 
protectress ? She would, probably, have been dismissed in a few weeks, 
with a year’s salary to compensate her, and with a recommendation 
to some suitable employment. What would be a fair compensa- 
tion now? Lady Janet decided that five years’ salary immediately 
given, and future assistance rendered if necessary, would represent a 
fit remembrance of the late Colonel Roseberry’s claims, and a liberal 
pecuniary acknowledgment of any harshness of treatment which 
Grace might have sustained at her hands. At the same time, and 
for the further satisfying of her own conscience, she determined to 
discover the sum which Grace herself would consider sufficient, by the 
simple process of making Grace herself propose the terms. 

“Tt is impossible for me to make you an offer,” she said, “ for this 
reason,—your need of money will depend greatly on your future plans. 
I am quite ignorant of your future plans.” 

“Perhaps your ladyship will kindly advise me?” said Grace 
satirically. 

“T cannot altogether undertake to advise you,” Lady Janet replied. 
“T can only suppose that you will scarcely remain in England, where 
you have no friends. Whether you go to law with me or not, you 
will surely feel the necessity of communicating personally with your 
friends in Canada. Am I right?” 

Grace was quite quick enough to understand this as it was meant. 
Properly interpreted the answer signified—“If you take your com- 
pensation in money, it is understood, as part of the bargain, that you 
don’t remain in England to annoy me.” 

“Your ladyship is quite right,” she said. “I shall certainly not 
remain in England. I shall consult my friends—and” she added 
mentally, “ go to law with you afterwards, if I possibly can, with your 
own money !” 

“You will return to,Canada,” Lady Janet proceeded ; “and your 
prospects there will be, probably, a little uncertain at first. Taking 
this into consideration, at what amount do you estimate, in your own 
mind, the pecuniary assistance which you will require ?” 

VCL, XXXVIIL c 
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“ May I count on your ladyship’s kindness to correct me if my own 
ignorant calculations turn out to be wrong?” Grace asked innocently. 

Here again the words, properly interpreted, had a special significa- 
tion of their own: “It is stipulated, on my part, that I put myself 
up to auction, and that my estimate shall be regulated by your lady- 
ship’s highest bid.” Thoroughly understanding the stipulation, Lady 
Janet bowed, and waited gravely. 

Gravely, on her side, Grace began. 

“T am afraid I should want more than a hundred pounds,” she 
said. 

Lady Janet made her first bid. “TI think so too.” 

“More, perhaps, than two hundred ?” 

Lady Janet made her second bid. “ Probably.” 

“ More than three hundred? Four hundred? Five hundred ?” 

Lady Janet made her highest bid. ‘“ Five hundred pounds will 
do,” she said. 

In spite of herself, Grace’s rising colour betrayed her ungovernable 
excitement. From her earliest childhood she had been accustomed 
to seo shillings and sixpences carefully considered before they were 
parted with. She had never known her father to possess so much as 
five golden sovereigns at his own disposal (unencumbered by debt) in 
all her experience of him. The atmosphere in which she had lived 
and breathed was the all-stifling atmosphere of genteel poverty. 
There was something horrible in the greedy eagerness of her eyes 
as they watched Lady Janet, to see if she was really sufficiently in 
earnest to give away five hundred pounds sterling with a stroke of her 
pen. 

Lady Janet wrote the cheque in a few seconds, and pushed it across 
the table. 

Grace’s hungry eyes devoured the golden line, “Pay to myself or 
bearer five hundred pounds,” and verified the signature beneath, 
“Janet Roy.” Once sure of the money whenever she chose to take 
it, the native meanness of her nature instantly asserted itself. She 
tossed her head, and let the cheque lie on the table, with an over- 
acted appearance of caring very little whether she took it or not. 

“Your ladyship is not to suppose that I snap at your cheque,” she 
said. 

Lady Janet leaned back in her chair and closed her eyes, The 
very sight of Grace Roseberry sickened her. Her mind filled suddenly 
with the image of Mercy. She longed to feast her eyes again on 
that grand beauty, to fill her ears again with the melody of that 
gentle voice. 

“T require time to consider—in justice to my own self-respect,” 
Grace went on. 

. Lady Janet wearily made a sign, granting time to consider. 
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“Your. ladyship’s boudoir is, I presume, still at my disposal ?” 

Lady Janet silently granted the boudoir, 

“ And your ladyship’s servants are at my orders, if I have occasion 
to employ them ?” 

Lady Janet suddenly opened her eyes. “The whole household is 
at your orders!” she cried furiously. ‘“ Leave me!” 

Grace was far from being offended. If anything, she was gratified 
—there was a certain triumph in having stung Lady Janet into 
an open outbreak of temper. She insisted forthwith on another 
condition. 

“Tn the event of my deciding to receive the cheque,” she said, “I 
cannot, consistently with my own self-respect, permit it to be delivered 
to me otherwise than enclosed. Your ladyship will (if necessary) be 
so kind as to enclose it. Good evening.” 

She sauntered to the door; looking from side to side, with an air 
of supreme disparagement, at the priceless treasures of art which 
adorned the walls. Her eyes dropped superciliously on the carpet 
(the design of a famous French painter) as if her feet condescended in 
walking over it. The audacity with which she had entered the room 
had been marked enough ; it shrank to nothing before the infinitely 
superior proportions of the insolence with which she left it. 

The instant the"door was closed Lady Janet rose from her chair. 
Reckless of the wintry chill in the outer air, she threw open one of 
the windows. “Pah!” she exclaimed, with a shudder of disgust, 
“the very air of the room is tainted by her !” 

She returned to her chair. Her mood changed, as she sat down 
again—her heart was with Mercy once more. “Oh, my love!” she 
murmured, “ how low Ihave stooped, how miserably I have degraded 
myself—and all for You!” The bitterness of the retrospect was un- 
endurable. ‘The inbred force of the woman’s nature took refuge from 
it in an outburst of defiance and despair. ‘ Whatever she has done 
that wretch deserves it! Not a living creature in this house shall 
say she has deceived me. She has not deceived me—she loves me! 
What do I care whether she has given me her true nameor not? She 
has given me her true heart. What right had Julian to play upon 
her feelings and pry into her secrets? My poor tempted, tortured 
child! I won’t hear her confession. Not another word shall she say 
to any living creature. I am mistress—I will forbid it at once!” 
She snatched a sheet of note-paper from the case; hesitated; and 
threw it from her on the table. “ Why not send for my darling ?” 
she thought. ‘“ Why write?’ She hesitated once more, and resigned 
the idea. “No! I can’t trust myself! I daren’t see her yet!” 

She took up the sheet of paper again, and wrote her second message 
to Mercy. This time, the note began fondly with a familiar form of 
address, 


c2 
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“ My prar Cuttp,—I have had time to think, and compose myself 
a little, since I last wrote, requesting you to defer, the explanation 
which you had promised me. [I already understand (and appreciate) 
the motives which led you to interfere as you did downstairs, and 
I now ask you to entirely abandon the explanation. It will, I am 
sure, be painful to you (for reasons of your own into which I have 
no wish to inquire) to produce the person of whom you spoke, and 
as you know already, I myself am weary of hearing of her. Besides, 
there is really no need now for you to explain anything. The 
stranger whose visits here have caused us so much pain and 
anxiety will trouble us no more. She leaves England of her own 
free will, after a conversation with me which has perfectly succeeded 
in composing and satisfying her. Nota word more, my dear, to me, 
or to my nephew, or to any other human creature, of what has 
happened in the dining-room to day. When we next meet, let it be 
understood between us that the past is henceforth and for ever 
buried in oblivion. This is not only the earnest request—it is, if 
necessary, the positive command of your mother and friend, 

“Janet Roy. 


“ P.S.—I shall find opportunities (before you leave your room) of 
speaking separately to my nephew and to Horace Holmcroft. You 
need dread no embarrassment, when you next meet them. I will 
not ask you to answer my note in writing. Say yes, to the maid who 
will bring it to you, and I shall know we understand each other.” 


After sealing the envelope which inclosed these lines, Lady Janet 
addressed it, as usual, to “Miss Grace Roseberry.” She was just 
rising to ring the bell, when the maid appeared with a message from 
the boudoir. The woman’s tones and looks showed plainly that she 
had been made the object of Grace’s insolent self-assertion as well as 
her mistress. 

“Tf you please, my lady, the person downstairs wishes ”—— 

Lady Janet, frowning contemptuously, interrupted the message at 
the outset. ‘I know what the person downstairs wishes. She has 
sent you for a letter from me?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Anything more ?” 

“She has sent one of the men-servants, my lady, for a cab. If your 
ladyship had only heard how she spoke to him !” 

Lady Janet intimated by a sign that she would rather not hear. 
She at once inclosed the cheque in an undirected envelope. 

“Take that to her,” she said, “and then come back to me.” 

Dismissing Grace Roseberry from all further consideration, Lady 
Janet sat, with her letter to Mercy in her hand, reflecting on her 
position, and on the efforts which it might still demand from her. 
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Pursuing this train of thought, it now occurred to her that accident 
might bring Horace and Mercy together at any moment, and that, in 
Horace’s present frame of mind, he would certainly insist on the very 
explanation which it was the foremost interest of her life to suppress. 
The dread of this disaster was in full possession of her when the maid 
returned. 

“Where is Mr. Holmcroft?” she asked, the moment the woman 
entered the room. 

“Tsaw him open the library door, my lady, just now, on my way 
upstairs.” 

“Was he alone ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“Go to him, and say I want to see him here immediately.” 

The maid withdrew on her second errand. Lady Janet rose rest- 
lessly, and closed the open window. Her impatient desire to make 
sure of Horace so completely mastered her that she left her room, and 
met the woman in the corridor on her return. Receiving Horace’s 
message of excuse, she instantly sent back the peremptory rejoinder, 
“Say that he will oblige me to go to him, if he persists in refusing to 
come to me. And, stay!” she added, remembering the undelivered 
letter. “Send Miss Roseberry’s maid here; I want her.” 

Left alone again, Lady Janet paced once or twice up and down the 
corridor—then grew suddenly weary of the sight of it, and went back 
to her room. The two maids returned together. One of them, having 
announced Horace’s submission, was dismissed. The other was sent 
to Mercy’s room, with Lady Janet’s letter. In a minute or two, the 
messenger appeared again, with the news that she had found the room 
empty. 

“Have you any idea where Miss Roseberry is ?” 

“No, my lady.” 

Lady Janet reflected fora moment. If Horace presented himself 
without any needless delay, the plain inference would be that she had 
succeeded in separating him from ,Mercy. If his appearance was 
suspiciously deferred, she decided on personally searching for Mercy 
in the reception-rooms on the lower floor of the house. 

“ What have you done with the letter?” she asked. , 

“T left it on Miss Roseberry’s table, my lady.” 

“Very well. Keep within hearing of the bell, in case I want you 
again.” 

Another minute brought Lady Janet’s suspense to an end. She 
heard the welcome sound of a knock at her door from a man’s hand. 
Horace hurriedly entered the room. 

“What is it you want with me, Lady Janet?” he inquired, not 
very graciously. 

“Sit down, Horace, and you shall hear.” 
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Horace did not accept the invitation. ‘ Excuse me,” he said, “if I 
mention that I am rather in a hurry.” 

“ Why are you in a hurry ?” 

“T have reasons for wishing to see Grace as soon as possible.” 

“ And J have reasons,” Lady Janet rejoined, “for wishing to speak 
to you about Grace before you see her; serious reasons. Sit down.” 
Horace started. ‘Serious reasons?” he repeated. “You surprise 


” 


me. 


“T shall surprise you still more before I have done.” 
Their eyes met, as Lady Janet answered in those terms. Horace 
observed signs of agitation in her, which he now noticed for the first 


time. His face darkened with an expression of sullen distrust—and 
he took the chair in silence. 




















An Evening with Erasmus. 


Tw a former visit to Haremead, when Lawrence was still alive, we had 
talked much and frequently on the character of Erasmus, and one day, 
after visiting our pretty little old church of Slocombe Regis, we went 
to the library and took down a little square portrait of Erasmus which 
was a favourite with him. We remarked how completely the portrait 
exhibited the character. Here was no enthusiast, no doer of great 
and dazzling works. There was no especial dignity nor beauty in 
him. There was no aggression or combativeness in the face. If it 
was a face that did not refuse to be read, it at least required thought 
in the reading. The predominant character of the face was that of 
shrewd intelligence and humour. The large swelling nostrils showed 
the cogitative mind, and in those mild eyes, and under that broad 
brow, no friend to the Inquisition or to extremes of any sort can be 
discovered. The whole face speaks of toleration and of a man too 
large in mental vision to belong to party. Before all things, a man 
of letters, the turmoil of the Reformation distressed him; and a man 
of contemplation rather than of action, he was equally disturbed by 
the progress of Luther and Luther’s opponents. 

Those who condemn Erasmus in that he did not become a Lutheran 
show an ignorance of the circumstances which acted on Erasmus, 
and on which the character of Erasmus acted. He was what we 
should now call a Broad Churchman, if indeed he be not the founder 
of that party. He says of his ‘ Enchiridion, that he composed it, 
“not to make a parade of wit or eloquence, but rather to correct a 
vulgar error ” of those who supposed religion to consist in mere cere- 
monies and bodily observances, which the wicked could perform as 
well as the good, which surpassed even Jewish superstitions, and 
who strangely neglected the things which concerned true piety. In 
this work he insists against resting in the outward forms of religion, 
and held in contempt any reliance on a bead-roll of prayers in an 
unknown tongue. His articles of faith were few, and consisted 
entirely of essentials ; beyond these he craved for himself and for all 
the world the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. To demand 
that such a man should have joined the Reformers, whilst Luther was 
preaching against free-will, and to call Erasmus a coward because, 
brought up within the Roman Catholic Church, he sought internal 
reform rather than revolution, argues a want of consideration and 
candour, or an ignorance of the facts. 

Erasmus labours under that difficulty common to very comprehen- 
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sive minds, that their sympathies are so wide, that no party feels 
entitled to cohcentre them in itself. In addition to this, his want 
of ardour or unction did not propitiate ; and it is characteristic both of 
Erasmus and Ignatius Loyola that the latter found that Erasmus’s 
‘ Christian Soldier’s Manual’ “ had a bad effect upon him and cooled 
his devotion.” This cool, judicial frame of mind attracted no followers, 
or very few, for the men of ardent, concentrated, but more narrow 
intellect desire to follow leaders of more pronounced opinion. Ina 
political point of view, Erasmus had no talent or foresight. He never 
seems to have grasped the true reason why the monks hated him as 
they did, for opening the flood-gates of the Reformation. They would 
have got over, perhaps enjoyed, the general satire with which he 
overwhelmed them, had no results followed ; but they saw with unerring 
instinct the father of the modern movement, and hated Erasmus with 
a hatred which passed beyond the grave, and which, years after his 
death, flung his statue from its pedestal into the river. To the last, in 
querulous language, he complained to kings and ministers that he was 
so bitterly and persistently assailed, whereas, could he with the eye of 
any of the great politicians of that fruitful era have perceived the 
result of his writings, he would have gloried in it. 

Erasmus was the preacher of toleration ; he was for taking off all 
embargo upon thought. In all his letters the burden of the song is, 
No compulsion in matters of religion. To say that a man had no 
courage who could persistently for half a century urge upon men in 
power such a doctrine in the days of the scaffold and the stake, is 
not to pass into the atmosphere of the time, but to treat of Erasmus 
as if he lived in the happy Victorian era. He who could address the 
very Pope himself on behalf of toleration, and could everywhere press 
upon the bigot the folly as well as cruelty of persecution, ran no 
small risk in days when not to be with a party was to be against it. 
This risk Erasmus ran, and this should be remembered by any one who 
treats of his character. There is little doubt that his world-wide cele- 
brity as a scholar, and his retirement to a city of toleration, alone saved 
Erasmus from destruction. ‘The Franciscans were eager to be at him; 
the Romans desired his presence in the Eternal City, that they might 
have him in safe keeping ; he was treacherously invited more than once 
from his safe quarters; and all this because he charged the Church 
with changing divinity “ into a science full of controversial subtleties, 
and with causing the study of the Holy Scriptures to be neglected,” 
and because he said “the Christian world hath been long weary of 
those teachers who insist too rigidly upon trifling inventions and 
human constitutions, and begins to thirst after the pure and living 
water drawn from the sources of the evangelists and apostles.” 

Erasmus, in fact, did more for the Reformation by standing outside 
it than if he had embarked on the same voyage as Luther ; and Luther, 
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with his grand soul and generous heart, recognised this, even in his 
bitterest moments against Erasmus. Jortin says, that we English are 
more indebted to the Lutherans than to Erasmus. This is very ques- 
tionable; and Hallam says, in direct contradiction of this view, that 
the ‘ Paraphrase’ of Erasmus, “ though not satisfactory to the violent of 
either party, obtained the remarkable honour of being adopted in the 
infancy of our own Protestantism.” Every parish church in England, 
by an order of council in 1547, was obliged to have a copy of this 
‘Paraphrase ;’ and I recently read in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ that store- 
house of information, of a charge for the “chayninge ” the “ Englishe 
Paraphrase of Erasmus” in Ecclesfield Church. Indeed, the form 
our own Reformation took was more Erasmian than Lutheran; it had 
a Catholicity in it which has sustained it hitherto, though threatened 
alternately by the Calvinistic and Roman Catholic elements in it. In 
the very question which now excites the ardour of our clergy and the 
antipathy of our laity—the Athanasian Creed—Erasmus considered 
that creed more heterodox than orthodox. He was, in fact, for belief 
in essentials and for liberty in non-essentials. He thought “ creeds 
ought to be drawn up with simplicity ; that the Christians did wrong 
in the fourth century to insert the word ouovovs* in the Nicene 
Creed, and that the Apostle’s Creed was sufficient.” 

Peace and unanimity were the main things in the eyes of Erasmus. 
Fond of study, genial and social in habit and manners, receiving with 
somewhat too easy a hand the golden pieces of the world, he praised this 
peace too much. He did not see that war was better than hypocritical 
union, and that concord purchased at the expense of liberty was bought 
too dear. “I hate tumults,” he said, “and I am much mistaken, or more 
is obtained by moderate counsels than by outrageous violence.” He 
was a reformer, but not a revolutionist, and had Leo the Tenth met this 
spirit half-way the great schism of the modern world might have been 
avoided; but it was otherwise ordered, and liberty of conscience was 
cnly to be obtained by revolution. From this the gentlemanly, 
scholarly, and peaceful spirit of Erasmus shrank; the lead was taken 
from him and passed into the hands of Luther, whose intrepid courage 
was equal to his intellect, and both to the formidable contest he under- 
took. As the great contest increased in severity every man was called 
upon to take a side, and was deemed lukewarm if he did not. Under 
this charge came Erasmus the amiable, and under this charge must 
come through all time the trimmers, honest and dishonest. This 
charge the Lutherans pressed bitterly against him, and their impres- 
sion of Erasmus is that which has been handed down to our time, 
and which brands him with the charge of cowardice. The letter of 
Luther to Erasmus, in which the former writes, “ We saw that the 
Lord had not conferred upon you the discernment, the courage, and 


* Of the same essence, 
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the resolution to join with us,” is the key-note that was then struck, 
and to which almost every writer has responded since in treating of 
the character of Erasmus. But it is clear that Erasmus was at issue 
on important matters with Luther, such as the doctrine of free-will ; 
and it is certain that he disapproved of the violent measures taken by 
the Reformers, not perceiving that it was a question of life or death 
with them. Hence there was no cowardice properly chargeable to him ; 
a charge which probably would never have been uttered but for the 
gentleness of his nature and his own admission “ that he had no incli- 
nation to die for the truth.” Yet a man who would be brave enough 
to make that admission might face death with greater courage than 
a man who boasted his readiness for martyrdom. It is comparatively 
easy, moreover, to be led to the stake for opinions which you hold 
with the heat of the fire which is to destroy you, but it is another 
thing to march lukewarmly to death. Erasmus had no passion in him, 
no white heat, no great elevation of character. He was a humane 
man, whose calm temperament hated extremes, whose nearest approach 
to passion was his love of meditation and reading, and who has left us 
the result of these processes in a humour so gentle and inoffensive, 
and with an eloquence so inartificial, that had they been employed on 
more abstract matters the very monks themselves would have been as 
delighted as they were offended by them. 

But Erasmus has certainly left such pictures of the monks as will 
account for the disgrace they fell into in parts of Europe and for the 
hatred they had for him. He says of them: 


“We make Christianity to consist in dress, in eating, and in little 
observances. We look upon a man as lost who quits his white garment 
for a black one, who wears a hat instead of a hood, and often changes his 
habitation. Shall I venture to affirm that the GREATEST MISCHIEF that 
hath been done to the Christian religion arises from THESE RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS, though perhaps a pious zeal first introduced them ?” 


He considered the monks sworn foes to learning, and in another 
place called them “those enemies to literature,” and everywhere he 
held them up to the scorn and derision of Europe. 

It might not be altogether love’s labour lost if the clergy of our 
Reformed Church were to take to the reading of Erasmus, “the first 
restorer of Christian morality on a scriptural foundation.” The great 
ability, the undoubted honesty, and the exquisite English of John Henry 
Newman, much more than the respectable mediocrity of Keble, set 
the Church, some thirty years ago, to examine the Fathers. The 
Oxford movement found favour all the greater because it was initiated 
by men high in character and intellect and pure in life, and the de- 
signation of “ Oxford malignants,” given to them by Dr. Arnold, was 
repudiated, even by those who differed most widely from them. The 
leaders of this movement have, most of them, followed its logical 
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course, and found refuge under the shade of the Roman Church; but 
the impulse given yet acts upon the Church, which is, slowly and 
unconsciously with some, intentionally with others, drifting away 
from the Reformation, and drawing closer the bonds which it broke 
asunder in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

At such a time it is not out of place to try and revive the picture 
of religious life at the time when Erasmus flourished, and whoever 
wishes to do so would study with advantage those famous Colloquies 
which called down upon him the hatred of the ecclesiastic, wherein, 
with an infinite humour, tempered with a rare judgment, he exposed 
the superstitions, follies, and bigotries of his time. Erasmus was not 
a profound writer, but he flew over a wide surface of learning. He 
was intimately acquainted, moreover, with the Fathers; hence our 
clergy, who are so wedded to the Patristic literature, should rather 
desire to study him. 

The sly covert humour of Erasmus has nothing quite like it in 
our language. We have other and superior humour; but that mode 
of sapping by banter which Erasmus undertook, with such success, 
is a species of humour as distinct in its kind as it is felicitous. In 
1511 he published his ‘ Praise of Folly’ (‘ Encomiwm Moriz’), which 
was a most lively satire against all sorts of men, from prince to priest, 
the latter being treated with a severity which any one acquainted 
with their dense ignorance, their stolid superstition, and their conse- 
quent bigotry, knows to be deserved. He tells them that they con- 
sider their inability so much as to read to be “a proof of their 
consummate piety,’* and adds : 


“ And when their asinine voices bray out in the churches their psalms, 
of which they understand the notes, but not the words [intellectos], then it is 
they fancy that the ears of the saints are enraptured with the harmony.” 


It has been too much the custom to speak of the monks as the pre- 
servers of learning, and on that account to regret the abolition of 
monasteries, the revival of letters just before the Reformation adding 
very much to this idea; but whatever the monks of earlier days may 
have been, nothing could surpass their ignorance as a body of men 
supposed to be educated at the time when Erasmus began to write. 
The Colloquies, published in 1522, are written in an easy lively style, 
and are full of the result of thought and reading ; he composed them 
originally more for the sake of young people, that they might the more 
easily learn the Latin language, and partly to act as a counterpoise to 
the rank superstition of the time. If the former be true, it is a proof 
how little of a politician Erasmus was, if he could imagine that the 
monks would suffer such a work to be in the hands of youths. The 
faculty of theology at Paris at once condemned it ; for was not fasting 
* See Hallam’s ‘ Literature of Europe,’ vol. i. 289. 
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held of less account than charity? was not the invocation of saints 
derided ? and were not the monks made to appear in their true light, 
as idle, worthless eaters-up of time? To expect the monks to submit 
to the circulation of such a volume was to expect monasticism to 
commit suicide. 

The Colloquies consist of a series of Dialogues “ pleasantly repre- 
senting several superstitious levities that had crept into the Church 
of Rome.” Of these, one is called ‘A Religious Pilgrimage,’ in which 
a man is represented as making a long and wearisome journey to 
some image to give thanks that he, Ogygius, had been blessed with a 
male child. 

We can imagine how it must have revolted against the sound 
common-sense Erasmus pre-eminently possessed to find Ogygius 
going on a visit to St. James of Compostella to thank him that he 
had given him (Ogygius) a male child. Erasmus, speaking through 
Menedemus, says: “ You're beholden to the Greeks, I presume, for 
that religion ?” 

Here we have the demolition, with the cut of a Damascus blade, of 
the myriad of saints which in a diseased Church took the place of 
the Homeric deities. It is worth while to give a passage from the 
‘Religious Pilgrimage, which follows this: 

“‘ Menedemus. And did you salute the saint only in your own and your 
mother-in-law’s name ? 

“ Ogygius. No, pardon me; in the name of the whole family. 

“« Menedemus. Truly, 1 am persuaded that your family would have done 


every jot as well if you had saved your compliment. But pray, tell me, 
what answer had you P 


“ Ogygius. Nota syllable; but on the tendering of my present he seemed 
to smile, and gave me a gentle nod, with this same scallop shell. 

“ Menedemus. But why that shell, rather than anything else ? 

“ Ogygius. Because there’s great plenty of these shells upon the coast. 


“ Menedemus, A most gracious saint, in the way both of midwifery and 
hospitality !” 


What can be more delicate than this? It is the fine essence of 
humour, and has underlying it the sadness which all true humour 
has. To such a mind as Erasmus, what could be more pitiable than 
to see this probably honest man crossing the seas to give a pre- 
sent to an image, and receive back shells, straw work, and snakes’ 
eggs ? 

“ Menedemus. And what is the business of this regular at the altar ? 

* Ogygius. Onty to receive and keep that which is given. 


“ Menedemus. But may not a man choose whether he will give anything 
or noP 


“ Ogygius. Yes, he may ; but there is a certain religious modesty in some 
people: they will give bountifully if anybody looks on, but not one 
farthing, perhaps, without a witness. 

“ Menedemus. This is right flesh and blood, and I find it myself.” 
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There is a Pepysian honesty in this. Note another delicate touch 
further on in this matchless ‘ Pilgrimage.’ Ogygius has been to 
Canterbury and seen the shrine of the Virgin blazing with gems, 
“some of them as big or bigger than a goose egg.” The gifts of 
kings and princes were there, beside inestimable gems given by lesser 
dignities. The vault where the Virgin-mother had her residence is 
dark, “‘ doubly railed in, and encompassed with iron bars.” 


“ Menedemus. Why? What does she fear ? 

“ Ogygius. Nothing, I suppose, but thieves; and in my life, I never saw 
a fairer temptation or booty. 

“ Menedemus. What, do you tell me of riches in the dark ? 


“ Ogygius. But we had light enough brought us to see the wealth of the 
richest empire. 


“ Menedemus. Is it beyond that of the Parathalassian Virgin ?” 


Who could arraign Erasmus for such a demolition of idol-worship 
as this? He can shelter himself in a Junius-Brutus sort of stupidity, 
as merely asking an innocent question. Is this not sapping by banter ? 
Others have approached this manner, but have got indignant; they 
have been set light to by their own flash of scorn. But here an 
innocent walks and talks, and, as by accident, sits under the gates 
of Gaza and pulls down the wicked temple with him. The ‘ Religious 
Pilgrimage’ concludes by Menedemus going home to see his wife and 
children, and to attend to his household, on which observes Ogygius : 


“ Prithee ease thyself, and leave that to St. James. 

“ Menedemus. I have Divine authority for looking after my family myself, 
but I do not find any text for leaving it to the saints.” 

Here the family life precedes the Church life, as in the history of 
the world there was the family before there was the Church; and the 
careful training of that family was more important than the bowing 
down at shrines, crossing the seas to St. James of Compostela, or 
depositing gems before the image of Maria a Lapide, ay, and even 
than attending daily service in our ivy-crowned church of Slocombe 
Regis. 

Much of the mind that is in Erasmus—that preference for the solid 
bases of a religious life over the formalities of the time—may be dis- 
covered in his delightful colloquy called the ‘ Religious Treat.’ It 
breathes the large pure spirit of the Reformed faith. 

The chief result of printing, that which must make its discovery 
rank also as its chief blessing, is the diffusion of the Bible, and with 
that the bursting of the bands that swathed religious life and kept it 
in its cradle. Mere orthodoxy was for a brief but happy period second 
to truth, just as now by a certain party, and more or less by all 
parties, truth is postponed to orthodoxy, and pressed into its Chinese 
shoes. This truth gives a simplicity, a singleness to the minds of 
that time, and to this may be added as a consequence a greatly 
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increased power. Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the 
world than the sudden bursting forth in every way—in religion, 
in literature, in art, in philosophy, in morals—of an extraordinarily 
gifted race of men. There came upon the world a new youth, giving 
a beauty, a power, and a truth, to all the thinkers and writers and 
speakers of the time. It was another Passage of the Red Sea, from 
the awful and less pardonable darkness of Egyptian Rome to a later 
Promised Land. Men breathed again, and again drank in inspirations 
from pure fountains, and our nation was fused into a unity which 
expressed itself in Shakespeare. 

If we speak of these truisms it is because that great period is 
being decried, because we are getting ashamed of our martyrs, and be- 
cause with too many the Reformation is no longer a welcome word. 
Erasmus Roterodamus is one of the most remarkable of those men 
yielded by the Reformation. Gibbon calls him “ the father of rational 
theology,” and to him was chiefly due any moderation that was 
infused into the controversies of that time. He fancied he saw how 
at variance with the teaching of the New Testament was the spirit in 
which the great religious contest of his time was conducted, and he 
sought to change this. 

His beautiful Essay ‘ The Religious Treat’ has indeed a just claim 
to its title. In this essay he takes his friends to his garden, and 
after pointing out its beauties he invites them to a meal within doors, 
in the course of which three of the Proverbs of Solomon are discussed. 

They come afterwards to speak of old age, of Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute.’ 
One of the guests, who had joined in the conversation on the Proverbs, 
Says : 

“Tf I did not make a conscience of mingling things profane with sacred, 
there is something that I would venture to propound to you. I read it 
this day, with singular delight. 

“ Eusebius. Whatsoever is pious, and conducing to good manners, should 
not be called profane. The first place must be granted to the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures; and yet after that, among the Ancients, nay, the 
Ethnicks, and which is yet more, among the Poets,; certain precepts, 
and sentences, so clean, so sincere, so divine, that I cannot persuade myself 
but they wrote them by Holy Inspiration, and perhaps the Spirit of Christ 
diffuses itself farther than we imagine. There are more Saints than we 
find in our catalogue.” 


Here is the very spirit of Christianity; the antithesis of the 
Athanasian spirit, which could calmly propose to a world which had 
known our Lord to declare that whosoever held not the Athanasian 
view of the Trinity “without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 
The reading of Erasmus should induce some of our modern dogmatists 
to be more gentle and more modest. ~ 

But we come to that part which treats of old age, and of the little 
desire any one has to live his life again, or for the matter of that to 
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live again in this world at all. Jacob declared his days were few and 
evil, and Tully puts into the mouth of Cato the following passage, 
which, beyond its interest as bearing on the question of living twice 
over, has a sublime foretaste of the future life in it: 


“Should God now put it into my power to begin my life again from my 
very cradle, and once more to run the course over of the years I have 
lived, I should not upon any terms agree to it. For what’s the benefit of 
life? or rather, how great is the pain! Or if there were none of this, there 
would be yet undoubtedly in it satiety and trouble; and when I leave this 
body, ’tis but as an inn, not as a place of abode. For Nature has given us 
our bodies only to lodge in, not to dwell in. Oh, how glorious will that 
day be when I will leave the rabble and the trash of this world behind me, 
to join in council and society with those illustrious spirits that are gone 
before !” 


Erasmus remarks, “ What could a Christian have said more?” He 
then says for himself that he would make the same answer as Cato did. 

This spirit is not at all alien from the spirit which would cultivate 
life while possessed. Both Cato and Erasmus would have endorsed 
Montaigne’s faith: “I accept kindly and with \cknowledgment what 
Nature has done for me; am well pleased with it; am proud of it. A 
man does wrong to the great and potent Giver of all things to 
refuse, disannul, or disfigure his gift.” 

But it is when the heat of the day is past, and the sunset of life 
has come upon us, that we can best appreciate the spirit in which 
Socrates met death, and most resignedly give up our lives. If we 
were to live over again, our past experience would be intolerable 
tous; it would rob the future of all novelty, and fill it with just 
forebodings of sorrow. 

Erasmus proceeds, under the name “ Chrysoglottus ” : 


«“ And ’tis no wonder to find those disordered at their deaths, who have 
spent their whole lives in the formality of philosophising about ceremonies, 
I am so far from condemning the Sacraments and Rites of the Church that 
I have them in high veneration ; but there are a wicked, superstitious sort 
of people (or in good manners I shall call them only simple and unlearned 
men) that cry up these things as if they were the foundation of our faith 
and the only duties that make us truly Christians. These I must confess 
I cannot but infinitely blame.” 


Erasmus held in advance those opinions entertained by the illus- 
trious band of men in England, commencing with Tillotson. He 
may be said, as I have before observed, to have laid the foundation of 
the Broad Church—a church which has been much calumniated, but 
whose chief characteristic is to insist for themselves and for others for 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. His manner of intro- 
ducing the various topics which engage his mind by means of conver- 
sations has the great advantage of giving them a humanity, and of 
removing them out of the pale of abstract reasoning. He is always 
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temperate, occasionally crotchety, seeing far-off meanings where a more 
obvious one is at his feet, but ever full of thought, of apt illustration, 
of sly humour, and of grave precept. At times he is lofty in thought 
and expression, but this is not his ordinary mood, which is rather calm, 
even, sober and gentle. Of this style is ‘ The Religious Treat,’ which 
is a sober entertainment. In its treatment there is no eloquence, but 
withal it is seasoned with much thought, and flavoured with a 
certain poetry not usual in his Colloquies. ‘The Marriage Hater’ is 
a conversation between a young girl bent on becoming a nun and a 
young man who is in love with her, and desires to dissuade her from 
her intention. Katherine is beautiful in mind no less than in person, 
and is blessed with an excellent father and mother, but a visit as a 
child to a nunnery had left an impression on her mind which had 
remained till her seventeenth year, at which time the discourse takes 
place : 

“ Catherine. The authority of a parent cannot interpose betwixt the child 
and a religious life. 

“ Bubulus. Did you not profess yourself a Christian in your baptism ? 

* Catherine. I did so. 

“ Zubulus. And are not they religious that conform to the precepts of 
Christ ? 

“ Catherine. They are so. 

* Eubulus. What new religion is that, then, which pretends to frustrate 
what the law of nature has established? ..... This is a device that 
descended not from heaven, but was hatched by a monk in his cell.” 

Here Erasmus does not use banter. He avails himself of the sincere 
love felt by the young man to urge his arguments seriously and 
directly. Catherine stands firm in her resolution, and Eubulus 
wishes her inclinations may succeed better than his counsels. Her 
inclinations he knows are towards him. The sequel is told in the 
Colloquy entitled ‘The Penitent Virgin.’ Catherine, to whom a 
nunnery, before she entered it, was a heaven upon earth, is disen- 
chanted with the reality. She is able to return to her parents a 
wiser woman, and no doubt marries Eubulus, and becomes a worthy 
and useful member of society. 

‘The Rich Beggars’ is a return to the humourous mode of treat- 
ment used in the ‘ Religious Pilgrimage. It is a satire on the 
Franciscans, who pretend to be the spiritual children of St. Francis, 
but to whom Pandoches says: “He is a very unlucky father, then, 
for your minds are e’en the worst part of you.” 

One of the Franciscans is desirous of knowing why Pandoches has 
such a dislike of their order, and Pandoches, alluding to their habit of 
quartering themselves, as on this occasion, in the most comfortable 
quarters for food, says : 

“Because you're sure to carry your teeth in your head, and the devil a 


penny of money in your pockets. If you’d but pay your reckoning I could 
dispense with your habits. 
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“ Franciscan. We'll pray for you. 

«« Pandoches. And so will I for you, and there’s one for t’other. 

“ Franciscan. But there are some people whom you must not take money of. 

“ Pandoches. How comes it that you make a conscience of taking any ? 

“ Franciscan. Because it does not stand with our profession. 

“ Pandoches. And it stands as little with mine to give you your dinner for 
nothing. 

“ Franciscan. But we are tied up by a rule. 

“ Pandoches. So am I, by the clean contrary. 

“Franciscan. Where shall a body find your rule? 

“ Pandoches. In these two verses : 


“Tis the rule of this table, eat as long as you're able, 
But then pay your score; there’s no stirring before.” 


The innkeeper eventually receives the Franciscans, and a most 
interesting discussion takes place, in which the Franciscan is made to 
appear in a very favourable light, and Pandoches winds up by saying : 


“T have not met with better company. Let me die if I had not rather 
talk with thee than drink with our pastor.” 


The same friendly feeling towards monks is shown in ‘ The Soldier’ 
and ‘The Carthusian,’ and Erasmus takes occasion to show how far 
preferable is the retired life of the Carthusian to the life of a soldier of 
fortune. In answer to the reproach of the soldier that his life is a 
solitary one, the Carthusian says : 


“Tf by solitude you mean only a withdrawing from the crowd, you may 
reproach with this solitude the ancient prophets, the Ethnick philosophers, 
and many other persons that have applied themselves to the gaining of a 
good mind, as well as us; nay, poets, astrologers, and other eminent artists, 
whensoever they have anything in hand that is extraordinary, do com- 
monly betake themselves to a retreat. But why should this kind of life 
be called a solitude, when one single friend is a most delightful contradic- 
tion to it? I have here almost twenty companions to all sociable and 
honest purposes, visits more than I desire, and, indeed, more than are 
expedient. . . . Look you, here are the Four Evangelists. In this book 
I can confer with Him that accompanied the two disciples in their way to 
Emmaus, and with His heavenly discourse made them forget the trouble 
of their journey ; with Him that made their hearts burn within them, and 
inflamed them with a divine ardour of receiving His blessed words. In 
this little study I converse with Paul, Isaiah, and the rest of the prophets; 
Chrysostom, Basil, Austin, Jerome, Cyprian, with a world of other learned 
and eloquent doctors. Where have you such company abroad as this ? 
Or what do you talk of solitude to a man that has always this society ?” 


This is a fine passage, a grand defence of the monastic life. If all 
monks were as this Carthusian almost one could connive at monas- 
teries. But then, in the ‘ Colloquy on Funerals,’ he shows us Austin 
friars, Carmelites, and Dominicans, quarrelling over the deathbed of a 
rich man, and securing the bulk of his property away from his 
children. He seems desirous of doing justice to the monkish system, 
and, foreseeing its downfall and the justice of it, he preserves for 
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after time the few good features which undoubtedly belonged to it. 
In this pathetic ‘Colloquy’ occurs the death of Cornelius, one of the- 
most beautiful pieces of direct transcript from nature that is given in 
any literature. The last days of Cornelius are too long to give here, 
but we cannot avoid quoting his directions in regard to burial. They 
smack of the wishes of Erasmus: 


“ Bury me as you would bury the meanest Christian; nor do I concern 
myself where ye lay my body, for the Last Judgment will find it out in one 
place as well as in another; and forthe pomp of my funeral I heed it not.” 


The last scene was never more pathetically given than in the 
description of the death of Cornelius : 


“Turning then to his children, he exhorted them to the study of virtue, 
obedience to their mother, and mutual friendship and affection among 
themselves. He then kissed his wife, prayed for his children, and making 
the sign of the Cross, recommended them to the mercy of Christ. After 
this, looking upon all that were present: ‘ Yet, before to-morrow morning,’ 
says he, ‘the Lord that sanctified the morning, by reviving upon it, will 
descend out of His infinite mercy to call this poor soul of mine out of the 
sepulchre of my body, and the darkness of this mortality into His heavenly 
light. Iwill not have ye tire yourselves, in your tender age, with unprofit- 
able watching; only let one wake with me, to read to me, and let the rest 
sleep by turns.’ When he had passed the night, about four in the morn- 
ing, the whole family being present, he caused that Psalm to be read 
which our Saviour, praying, recited upon the Cross. When that was done, 
he called for a taper: ‘The Lord says He is my Light and my Salvation ; 
whom shall I fear ?’ and then kissing the Cross, ‘ The Lord is the Defender 
of my life, of whom then shall I be afraid?’ By-and-by, with his hands 
upon his breast, and the gesture of one praying, and with his eyes lifted 
up to heaven, ‘ Lord Jesus,’ says he, ‘ receive my spirit!’ .. . . and so, with 
a gentle breath, he delivered up his spirit.” 


Much such a death we can fancy for Erasmus, whose affectionate 
nature and gentle spirit could not long nurse enmity, however much 
provoked. He died in peace at Basle in 1536,* and was carried to his 
‘grave in the cathedral amid the sorrow of the whole town. He died 
in peace, net trusting in any death-bed confession, pestered by no 
priest to recant his opinions, but asking the mercy of his Maker. 
So passed away one not loved of sacerdotalism, but a good man.* 

G. B. 


* He dies in an heretical town, amongst heretics, his best friends and 
disciples. He dies in their arms, without calling for a Catholic priest, 
without receiving or desiring the sacraments of the Church, without 
asking for a Catholic burial, without giving any proof of his faith in his 
last will. Is this to die the death of the righteous P—MARsOLLIER. 














The Hard and Sharp Steeplechase. 


Youna ladies are particularly requested not to read this little tale ; 
there is an elopement in it, which can have no possible interest for 
them. Moreover, all must allow that elopements are very shocking 
affairs, and no accounts of them ought to be read. The romantic days 
of them are past and gone; the blacksmith of Gretna Green, for aught 
I know, is gathered to his fathers. At any rate, although there is still 
a Gretna, it is of no earthly use going there, for the simple reason 
that a meddling and interfering Parliament settled the worthy black- 
smith as a tyer of connubial knots long ago, and Gretna is no longer 
a marrying station. ; 

Perhaps there is nothing looked forward to in the country with 
more anxiety, especially by the fairer sex, than a lawn meet, or a hunt 
ball; it is when the latter takes place that the country modistes give 
themselves airs and drive ladies, old and young, to ‘the very verge of 
insanity and desperation. But the rail has terribly interfered with 
these. Most ladies now go to the “little village” for their finery, 
and are quite independent of their country dressmakers, to whom, 
in former days, they were obliged to pay such deference. 

There is Gunter, who provides suppers, wine, and attendance, no 
matter the distance. London quadrille bands come down. A country 
ball, too—what envy and jealousy it causes in the neighbourhood! Of 
course that horrid Duchess of Frownemdown will be a lady patroness 
and head the list—that isa moral certainty ; but why Lady Flirtington, 
the Honble. Mrs. Gadsby, and Mrs. Toady should be on it, some cannot 
and will not understand. They do not give a thought that the Duke 
of Frownemdown isa Conservative, that Lord Flirtington, the Honble. 
Gadsby, and Mr. Toady are large, rich, and influential landowners, who 
have promised their interest in securing a seat for his grace’s eldest 
son, Lord Ninconpoop Narrowmind. So you see it all laid in a nut- 
shell. 

Matters have at length been arranged, and the Hard and Sharp 
Hunt have decided on their annual ball. 

It is a miserably wet night, raining and blowing, metaphorically 
speaking, “great guns.” The dim gas-lights flare and tremble in 
the deserted streets of Sharpandfast ; it has a melancholy, deserted, 
and miserable look, yet the glare at the Queen’s Head Hotel, where 
the ball is given, has an unusual brilliant and imposing appear- 
ance. The eye well accustomed to the outside of the said hotel sees 
at a glance there is something different about it; there is a large 
pd 2 
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gas crown with V. R. in the centre of the building; one minute 
it flares in all its brilliancy, the next instant there are only three 
or four flickering lights left; then again it catches fire and blazes 
forth in all its glory; but as a violent gust comes sighing and sob- 
bing down the street it goes out entirely, and the building is in 
comparative darkness; but a busy and watchful hand steals forth 
from a window, a magic wand of tow and turpentine lights it up 
again. A lad from the gas-works has been retained to keep watch 
and ward over the crown at a promised honorarium of half-a-crown, 
two pints of bitter, and his supper; and well he does his work. 

The next thing that takes the eye is a temporary wooden entrance 
to keep all snug, and the occupants of the different carriages dry, and 
from the inclemency of the weather which they would have had to 
encounter if not protected. As it is arranged, the white satin slippers 
and dresses are in no fear of being wetted or soiled; this wooden 
entrance is of course ornamented with flags and evergreens that have 
been begged or lent by the neighbouring gentry. 

A small knot of idlers are collected near the ‘entrance, shivering 
under their dripping umbrellas (some have none) to see the “ quality ” 
as they go in. An imposing array of four rural policemen guard 
the entrance, and keep “St. James” from being contaminated by 
“St. Giles,” or the “upper ten” from coming in contact with the 
“lower five.” 

Carriages now arrive quickly and deposit their freights. 

“ Where's the Dook ?” asks one. His grace is nodding in his well- 
stuffed arm-chair by his snug dining-room fire, and his bottle of 
fifteen port is as yet only half finished. 

“ Here comes the Squire,” exclaims another, as a carriage with its 
gay lamps, and drawn bya spanking pair of greys, is seen to approach. 
Ah! his daughter is well worth looking at—the prettiest girl in these 
parts by long odds. 

“Then I'll lay a shilling,” remarked the little barber of the place, 
and who was also a dealer in cigars and birds, “that the Major won't 
be far off.” 

It is extraordinary how these country barbers know everything ; but 
the barber is right in his surmise, the Major’s well-appointed London 
cab follows the Squire’s carriage. ‘Then comes Fred Foster in his 
tandem cart; a general favourite is Fred; muffled up in his Ulster 
and wrappers, one cannot see that he is an exceedingly fine and hand- 
some young man—and so most of the ladies seem to think as he enters 
the ball-room. 

“Such a dear, nice fellow, and so well dressed,” utters one fond 
mamma who has four plain daughters with doubtful feet and ankles to 
get off her hands, and who fondly hopes that Fred may take a fancy 
to one of them, although he has only twelve hundred a year. 
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“He dances so beautifully,” exclaims another who is verging into 
the “sere and yellow leaf,’—at least her skin is. She has for some 
years past become what is termed a “ wall-flower,” and has had full 
opportunities of judging of Fred’s performance on the “light fan- 
tastic toe.” 

“Yes, he is quite too nice,” says little Miss Simperton. Silly little 
goose! she erroneously imagines she will bring him to book this 
night, and that he will take her in to supper. 

“Such an awfully jolly chap!” ejaculates young Sloper of the 
Guards, who has been shooting in the neighbourhood, and has stopped 
for the occasion. 

“ Rides like the devil, and shoots pigeons A 1,” says another. 

“T don’t believe Cook can give him ten points in a hundred at 
billiards,” remarks young Whitespott, who is home on leave. Billiards 
and brandy pawnee and general dissipation had wonderfully enfeebled 
him, and played the deuce with his liver. 

“Plays cricket nearly as well as Grace, and makes as good a book 
on the safe side as any brick I ever saw,” puts in Captain Punter ; 
whilst one young lady crowns all by declaring, “He is a dear, wicked 
creature, and quite too awfully charming.” 

The object of all these flattering remarks was quite unconscious of 
them, and was talking and laughing away with one and the other. 
The only person who did not seem to fancy him was the Major— 
Major Hardman, who had followed so closely in Squire Foxall’s wake ; 
a fine, handsome, polished, well-dressed man is the Major. A bruiser 
across country, with plenty of means and a first-rate stud to back him 
up, still he is not a favourite in the county, save with the Squire. 
The old master of the foxhounds liked the Major; the Major rode 
quietly and forward, but never pressed on the hounds ; he had a fine 
estate, which the old gentleman had spotted for his only child, and 
which the retired warrior was quite content and ready to give her; in 
fact, he and the Squire had arranged it all (between themselves). 

It need be said of the young lady in question that she was beautiful, 
amiable, well connected, and accomplished, and would be rich at her 
father’s death. Whether she reciprocated the Major's passion and 
undisguised admiration or not will appear in the sequel. 

The countenance of the Major was anything but amiable as he 
noticed Fred Foster write his name down on Miss Foxall’s card. 
“Upon my soul, Foxall,” said he, “I do not like your daughter's 
dancing with that fellow; I saw him write his name down three 
times.” 

“ What the doose does it matter, my dear boy ?” returned the Squire ; 
“they have known each other from children. My poor wife was 
dooced fond of Fred, I can tell you. All the girls like dancing with 
him—he dances so dooced well, you know.” 
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“Well, I can’t say I see anything wonderful in it,” replied the 
Major, “ but I don’t like it.” 

“ Well, but you must like it,” retorted the Squire; “it is enough ; 
you have my word Nellie is to be yours. Let the girl enjoy herself 
when she is out; it is not often she gets the chance. Why don’t you 
propose at once, when you have my permission ?” 

“D—n me!” interrupted the Major, “if that snob Salmon is not 
writing his name down on her card now! You won’t allow that, will 
you?” 

“Of course I will, my boy; she must be civil to all. You must 


remember I hold a responsible situation in the county. I should 


like to know how the subscriptions to the hounds would come in if I 
did not do the polite. Although Salmon is a retired fishmonger’s son, 
recollect his father was’ an alderman, once Lord Mayor, belonged to 
the Fishmongers’ Company, and died immensely rich ; his son, having 
a mind above common soles (here the old gentleman laughed at his 
joke), cut the trade, and he subscribes most handsomely to the hounds. 
I’m astonished at you, Major; a man of your experience ought to 
know the world better. But the Duchess, where is she? It is a dooced 
deal too bad to be so late; she knows the young people are anxious to 
throw off and begin. Ah, here she is.” And he shuffled away to do 
duty. 

“ Charming, beautiful!” said her grace, as she swept into the room 
on the old Squire’s arm—his was the post of honour this evening, 
as master of the hunt. “Ah,” said she, putting her glass to her eye 
(she was not the least short-sighted), “ there is the dear Major and 
your daughter. I see how it will be, Squire,” nodding her plumed head 
sagaciously (she and others always called him “Squire”). “ Well, I 
must positively be present at the wedding ; and there is that delight- 
fully wicked Mr. Foster—how handsome he is; and Mr. Salmon too— 
sorich and amiable. Ah, take me to my seat, that I may look them all 
over ; and tell the Duke to come to me immediately—he must not go to 
the card-room; he is such a troublesome man at a ball; he really 
must show himself.” 

The poor Duke, who had calculated on a quiet game at whist, made 
his appearance, took his seat with a doleful countenance, and blinking 
his wine-and-watery eyes, kept bowing away to those he knew and 
those he did not know—it was all the same to him, popularity and 
securing a seat for his son was all he aimed at. 

The ball, well, I do not know that I need describe that ; it was like 
all country balls—the usual jealousies, the usual flirtations, the usual 
rush for supper to take the favoured one in and to secure a good 
place in the first batch. At last that important part of the business 
is over ; the Duchess has gorged herself with truffle and champagne ; her 
nose is getting red ; and she is anxious to be going as soon as the Duke 
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shall appear. Lady Flirtington has nearly driven his lordship mad by 
an undisguised flirtation with young Sloper. The Honourable Mrs. 
Gadsby has had a cut at all; and Mrs. Toady has flattered every one 
she thought she could get anything out of. 

Most of the gentlemen are still in the supper-room ; but presently 
some of the younger ones come in, and stand talking in whispers. 

Her grace is determined to know what it all means; her quick eye, 
in spite of her shortsightedness, has detected that something has 
taken place. “Now tell me, Mr. Saimon,” said she, beckoning the 
young man up to her, “‘something is wrong, or something has been 
done—what is it? I must know, so sit by me and tell me all about 
it.” 

“Well, your grace,” said the flattered young gentleman, “ Major 
Hardman and Mr. Foster have had high words—something about riding 
and horses. The Major commenced it, and it has ended in a steeple- 
chase match between them for five hundred each, half forfeit ; but we 
are all to join in it, at five and twenty pounds each ; there are seventeen 
of us already entered ; it is to take place next week on the Duke’s Home 
Farm; it will be a grand affair ; and the Duke most kindly gives a 
luncheon before it takes place—so good of him.” 

The matter soon oozed out; the ladies were in ecstasies. A steeple- 
chase! Was ever anything more delightful ? And the colours ! what did 
so and so intend to ride in? Black, green, red, white, blue—or what ? 

Foster has chosen the hunt colours—red and black ; the Major, blue 
and white. Mr. Salmon, salmon colour, of course. Mr. Greenway, 
green, and soon. The ladies were enchanted, talked of dress, and 
the gentlemen of horses. At any rate, it was decided that next 
week there would be a steeplechase on the Duke’s ground; and all 
went home pleased with the prospect of something more in view to 
break the monotony of a country life. 

All the next week horses might be seen about the country clothed 
and exercised, gentlemen taking long walks in huge top-coats and 
muffled up to the eyes, to reduce their weight. Ladies made mysterious 
visits to the neighbouring towns, and also to town; and fond husbands 
and indulgent paterfamilias soon discovered that the Hard and Sharp 
Steeplechase cost considerable sums, even to those who were not 
engaged in it. 

The only ones who seemed less excited about it than any one else 
were Fred Foster and Major Hardman—both took it very quietly. 

As for Fred, he went up to town, shot a match at Hurlingham, won 
a pot of money, and took Lord Hardup’s new brougham and chestnuts 
as part of the debt. 

“By George! Foxall,” said the Major, as he sat by the fire in the 
Squire’s dining-room, indolently puffing at a cigar, “all the country 
seems mad about this steeple-chase. I look on it as already decided. 
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I must win it; it is a brass farthing to Lombard Street. After it is 
all over I shall propose to your daughter.” 

“ Certainly, my dear fellow, certainly ; you have delayed too long 
already. You know you have my good wishes.” 

“T never saw the ladies in such a state of excitement,” continued 
the Major, blowing a large cloud of smoke from his lips, and watch- 
ing it intently as it slowly curled up towards the ceiling ; “ they are 
positively insane on the subject. The men are nearly as bad. There 
is Salmon, who will appear in cream-coloured leathers, tops, and jacket, 
cannot keep out of his room, and gloats by the hour over his bit of satin. 

“Then Sloper is in a state of feverish excitement, and is ever at the 
dry sherry ; he will kill himself with work before the day comes. He 
has got fresh leave, and has sent to town for Reed to train him, for 
he says he is yet six pounds too heavy. Greenway and the rest are 
quite as bad. Ah!” he continued, pouring out a glass of Burgundy, 
and tossing it off, “if they only knew how soon it would be over, and 
what an exhibition I shall make of them, they would save their twenty- 
five sovereigns entrance and other expenses; but boys will be boys, 
you know. Why my horse Bluedevil can give any of them two 
stones and a licking.” 

“ T don’t know about that,” returned the Squire. “ All of them are 
good men, and well horsed. Fred is a rare hand across country, cco} 
and quick ; so is Salmon; so is Greenway. It will be a close thing 
with you all.” 

The day at last arrives, bright, beautiful, and calm ; not a cloud or 
a drop of rain to mar the coming sport. His grace has given per- 
mission for all classes to come and see the great chase. Lord Narrow- 
mind has been written to and requested to come down, but his lordship 
had made an appointment for that day to meet a certain gentleman 
who was going to do a little bill, at the moderate interest of eighty 
per cent.; and as a certain house at St. John’s Wood must be kept 
up, his lordship was obliged to send an excuse to his worthy sire, 
stating he was ill in bed. 

The county cricket club have lent their tents, which are pitched in 
a convenient spot. Carts Jaden with beer-barrels take their stand. 
A space is railed off for the Duke’s carriages and those of his immediate 
friends who have been provided with cards. All the “ lower five” are 
clad in their holiday garbs, determined on enjoyment. 

Seedy-looking gentlemen are offering tremendous odds. They state 
they are members of Tattersall’s, and draw numerous half-crowns from 
their unsuspecting victims, whose chances of getting paid, even if they 
won, are more than remote. 

The company is arriving fast at the Duke’s, and the stately atten- 
dant ushering them in as fast as he can. The Duchess is all smiles and 
cordiality, the Duke all condescension and urbanity. 
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“T’m so glad to see you, Major Hardman,” said the noble hostess, 
as that gentleman made his bow, “ and looking so well and confident ; 
I do so hope you may win. Ah, there is Mr. Foster; well you know, 
Mr. Foster,’ she added in a whisper, as the Major moved away, “ you 
cannot all win, but I sincerely trust you may be the one.” 

“Much obliged to your grace, I am sure,” replied the young man, 
smiling ; “I hope and I think I shall.” 

At last a move is made for the great dining-room. It was a gay 
sight all the toilets. Blue and white, pale sea green, red and white, 
red and blue, red and black—in fact, all the colours of the rainbow. As 
the gentlemen could not well wear coloured coats, they had scarfs the 
colours of those they had backed or fancied; but red and black carried 
the day. It was the colour of the hunt, and so, of course, preference 
was given to it. 

“‘ Where can the Squire be?” asked the Duchess, as she perceived 
he was not in the room. “ Ah, here he comes, I declare. Squire, how 
is it you are alone—where is your daughter ?” 

~ “Tam sorry to say, your grace, I left her very unwell. I waited: 
till the last moment. I suppose the excitement of the thing has been 
too much for her.” 

“Oh, I am so grieved,” said the noble hostess ; “ poor, dear girl! 
what a pity !” 

So the Major and others thought ; however, there was no help for 
it. Miss Foxall was indisposed, and could not come. 

The lunch was at last finished, and a general move was made for 
the scene of action. 

A first-rate course had been chosen and flagged out by the Squire 
and his huntsman. There was timber, water-ditches, banks, and a 
wall built up in the Galway fashion. A weighing-machine had been 
placed in one of the tents, and various liquors sent down by the Duke, 
to revive the drooping spirits of some who showed unmistakable signs 
of nervousness. 

It was a circular course of about two miles, and had to be done 
twice. Carriages from all parts of the country were densely packed ; 
betting-men, with their metallics and books, were hard at work ; and 
grooms and trainers looked anxious. It was a stiff course, that all 
allowed, and none but a tip-top animal could hope to get over it. 

“We don’t want a flat race,” remarked the Squire; “we want 
fencing and good jumps, such as Beechers and Valentines Brooks 
were years ago, not such as they are now. I want to see the best 
cross-country horse win; and it will be doocid odd to me if the 
men of my hunt cannot ride this country.” 

A cheer answered the popular old gentleman. 

“He's in beautiful fettle,” said a well-known sporting man to 
Foster's groom, who was leading the horse about. “What is his 
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name ?” referring to his card. “Ah, I see, Stoleaway; a nice horse, 
indeed—does he stand a good chance ?” 

“Tf my master can hold him, sir,” answered the man, touching his 
hat, ‘‘ there are few can beat him; but there are some good horses 
going—the Major’s. Bluedevil is a sticker; so is Mr. Salmon’s 
Dogfish ; so is Mr. Greenway’s Emerald; and Mr. Sloper’s stands a 
good chance of a place with Guardsman. I don’t think there’s much 
difference in them; but I consider my master the best rider. The 
Major is very strong on his horse and a good hand across country. It 
will be a grand sight to see them ride it out.” 

The weighing has commenced; there have been other entries; and 
instead of the original seventeen, there are now twenty-nine. 

The Major is mounted, and well he looks in his blue and-white, 
and bestrides a noble-looking animal—a flyer from head to heel. 

Mr. Salmon, too, is up to the mark on Dogfish, and in his straw- 
coloured jacket and cap looks a perfect gentleman-jock. One after the 
other the competitors appear and take their gallops. 

“ Where the doose is Foster ?” asks the Squire ; “ his horse is ready 
and waiting to be saddled. Some one tell him to make haste ; it is not 
fair to keep the field waiting: he is generally punctual to a second.” 

A man now goes up to the Major. “As yez plaise, yer honour,” 
said he, touching his cap, and speaking with an unmistakable Irish 
accent, “the master desired me to give yer this,” handing him a note. 

“What the devil is it? who gave it you? who are you?” 

“Tm Mister Foster’s man, yer honour,” replied he. 

“ Here, catch hold of the horse’s head, then ;” and he opened the note 
without getting off. “By George!” he said, as he glanced hurriedly 
over it; “here, Foxall, here is a go. Foster has been called away on 
the instant on business of the utmost importance; he can’t start, and 
he’s paid forfeit. Here is a cheque for £250. I never was so dis- 
appointed in my life.” 

“ Lost his sister, for a hundred,” said the Squire; “ she was doocid 
ill some time ago, I know, and went to Clifton with her husband: it 
must have been very sudden. Well, we must start without him.” 

The disappointment was great and general when it was known 
Foster had paid forfeit, and various were the surmises. 

“ Now, gentlemen, get ready and in line,” said the Squire, cantering 
up on his cob. “I hope I shall be able to start you all fair. May 
the best horse win. Don’t pump your cattle; and let me see you all 
make a good race of it. I wish with all my heart every one of you 
could win.” 

“They're off!” is shouted at last as a body of gay-coloured 
horsemen are seen cantering down a large grass field. © 

* What a beautiful start !” 


“ There goes green to the front.” 
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“ Well jumped, black.” 

“ Ah, there is one down. Never mind, he is up again.” 

The Duchess, for her, is really excited, and keeps her opera glass 
firmly fixed to her eye. “Oh, it is beautiful!” she exclaims. 

“T do so hope Sloper will win,” says Lady Flirtington. “I have 
backed him for three dozen pairs of gloves.” 

“ Not a ghost of a chance,” responds her husband ; “ he cannot ride 
abit. You will lose your gloves, and I’m d—d if I pay for them.” 

The bets in gloves are something tremendous; Houbigant’s whole 
shop could hardly supply them. 

“The Major is holding hard,” remarks the Squire ; “ he will be there 
or thereabouts.” 

“ Bet you five to one, Squire, he is not placed,” bawls out a seedy- 
looking individual in a white hat. 

“ Don’t know you, sir, and I never bet,” answers the old gentleman, 
shortly. 

The field now look like little specks in the distance, and to the 
naked eye the colours are not distinguishable. 

“Here they come again!” yells the crowd, as the horses are seen to 
turn the course at the far end. The ladies—all, in fact—how excited 


they are. Exclamations of “Oh’s!” “ How beautifully jumped!” are 
heard. 


“ Black is first.” 

“ No, it’s blue.” 

“ Here they come; now for the water.” 

The jump was a good one, and about a hundred yards from the 
winning-post ; they had to do it twice. It had not yet been jumped, 
as they had started a little below it. 

“‘ Well done, indeed !” exclaimed the breathless crowd, as the Major 

and Salmon charge it together. Their jackets flash in the air; ladies 
shut their eyes ; but both land safely. The Major then takes a pull, 
and steadies his horse; so does Salmon. 
. “Good gracious! mercy alive! Mr. Sloper is in!” shrieks Lady 
Flirtington. “ He will be killed !” she uttered, in terror, as she saw the 
young man knocked back again as the other horses took the brook, 
some in and some over. 

“Good job if he was,” savagely muttered her husband, biting his 
cigar in bits. ‘Do him a deal of good, a little cold water.” 

‘““Oh, what a dear brave fellow!” murmurs her ladyship, as she 
saw the Guardsman up and at work again. “Oh, you nasty wicked 
creature !” she hurriedly whispered in his lordship’s ear, ‘‘ to wish any 
one killed ; it is brutal.” 

His lordship inwardly vowed to give the young man, when he re- 
turned to scale, a polite invitation to Belgium or Switzerland—to bring 
his pistol-case with him and an unlimited supply of ammunition. 
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But here they are coming again; the water is the last jump. The 
crowd are now madly excited ; what a hoarse, unearthly murmur there 
is! “ Hats off!” is the cry. Flushed are hundreds of faces ; trem- 
bling are the ladies with feverish excitement. The field has been 
drawn out, and there is a woful tailing off now. Some have pulled 
up, knowing it is of no use to persevere further. 

Nearer and nearer they come. There are only five or six in it 
now out of the large field. ‘“ Blue-and-white is in front—no, it is 
light yellow !—black! green ! blue!” is shouted. 

“ Blue-and-white wins!” shouts a thousand throats. 

“ Yellow for ever! yellow in a canter.” 

“ Black has it; blue is beaten off.” 

“The best race I have seen for years!” shouts the Squire. “I told 
you my men could ride.” 

The water is approached for the second time. How they take their 
horses by the head and send them at it! Four or five jackets flask 
in the bright air at once as they rise to it. ‘“ Well ridden and 
jumped !” was simultaneously uttered, as all landed safe. 

“Splendid! magnificent! Blue-and-white has it.” 

But no, it was not to be so. Salmon has been biding his time; he 
is a length behind. He sees the tail of Bluedevil at work and the 
Major shake him. He sits down in his saddle, catches his horse 
firmly by the head, lets in the Latchfords, and lands Dogfish a 
winner by half a length; the Major a good second; and Guardsman 
third. 

What a shout then arose as the horses are pulled and turned! 
How the eager partisans of each rush up to congratulate the riders 
on their and their horses’ performances! All is still excitement; 
there has not been time for it to subside. 

The man who gave the note to the Major stole quietly away 
as soon as he had delivered it, and, running down a lane for a 
quarter of a mile, presently came to where a high tandem cart was 
standing, the horses held by two lads. A lady was sitting in it, closely 
veiled. 

“ Bedad!” he exclaimed, as he came breathlessly up, “ I’m not in 
form the laste for a run. Now, Bill, you Bosthorn, give me the 
greateoat.” He quickly enveloped himself in a long grey Ulster ; 
jamping up and taking hold of the reins, said, “ Let ’em go.” 

The lads swept the cloths off as the horses moved away at a quick 
trot. 

“Mary, me jewel,” said the driver, “troth, but this beats cock- 
fighting all to smithereens entirely. Faix, yez not afear’d, are yez? 
Sure, Teddy’s here.” 

“Oh, dear, what will become of us?” said the veiled lady. 

“Sure, Pll make yez Mrs. Teddy Blake for iver and iver,” answered 
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the charioteer. ‘“ Yez know I don’t care for Biddy the laste taste in 
life. Av yez only gave me a bit of a kiss, me honey, I'd be going 
faster.” 

“Get along with you, and do what you're told,” answered the lady. 
“You'll catch it if you do not do the thing properly. Here comes 
the Major’s man; he has missed the race, I declare. Pull up the 
collar of your coat, stupid.” 

This he did, and they passed the man rapidly, who wished to look 
after them. 

The jocks are weighed out; some are seated in the carriages, 
others talking away; whilst the farmers get ready for a race that has 
been got up for them. 

The Major is not satisfied at his defeat ; but he is obliged to allow, 
as all the others did, that the winner rode the race right well. 

“Here, Trotter,” he said, as he saw his man enter the tent with a 
greatcoat, “I have been looking for you everywhere. Where the 
dooce have you been ?” 

“T missed the race, sir,” he replied. ‘I knew it was over when I 
saw Mr. Foster in the lane driving towards A——. SoI hurried on.” 

“‘Mr. Foster in the lane! What do you mean ?” 

“ He was driving his tandem, sir ; and there was a lady with him.” 

“A lady! What lady ?” asked his master. 

“Well, that I cannot say, sir. She was closely veiled, and they 
were going along at a famous rate.” 

The Major turned deadly pale. ‘“ Where is the Squire ?” he asked, 
hurriedly. 

“On his cob, sir, just outside, talking to some gentlemen.” 

“ Here, Foxall,” said the Major, “I want you particularly for an 
instant.” 

The two were in close confab for a minute or two; then the Major 
called for his hack, and both rode rapidly away. 

The Squire’s house was not more than two miles distant, and, as 
they took a short cut, they were soon there. 

“ Where is Miss Nellie?” the old gentleman asked, as he entered. 

“Miss Nellie, sir,” said the servant, “went out to walk in the 
grounds about an hour ago; she said she felt better, and a little air 
would do her good.” 

“Then where is her maid?” demanded the Major. 

“The maid, sir, got leave to go to the steeplechase.” 

“Something curious in all this,” remarked the Squire. ‘Come 
with me, Hardman.” And they mounted the stairs. 

Knocking at his daughter's door, receiving no answer, and finding 
it locked, he put his shoulder against it and burst it open. 

The drawers were empty as well as the wardrobe—all had disap- 
peared. “ By G—d, it’s too true!” he exclaimed. “She has bolted, 
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by Jupiter! Saddle Cock Robin and Blackbird!” he shouted; and 
before five minutes had passed, the two gentlemen were mounted and 
away. 

“Tl overtake them yet, Hardman. I know a short cut that will 
save fully six miles. The county is hilly, and we must come up with 
them. Now for it!” and the gallant old man rammed his horse at a 
stiff five-barred gate that he was in too great a hurry to open. The 
hind hoofs of the noble animal he bestrode rattled against the top bar 
as he struck it. The Major flew it like a bird, and both were away 
at a stretching gallop. 

They rode along for some miles in silence. At last the old man 
broke it by saying: “I see the cart sinking yonder hill. They 
cannot escape us now.” It was true; the cart was ahead of them, 
and going along at a hard gallop. 

In less than twenty minutes the horsemen were close behind. 

“Stop! Pull up, you infernal scoundrel!” shouted the Squire, “or 
by heaven I will shoot your leaders!” and he produced an enormous 
horse-pistol from his pocket, not loaded, nor had it probably been for 
the last twenty years. 

“ Sure, f' what would I be pulling up for, Squire, dear ?” demanded 
the driver. ‘Faith, 1m only doing the master’s bidding!” but he 
pulled up nevertheless. 

“Nellie, take down your veil. I command you, as your father.” 

“Qh, dear sir!” said a voice, “I am not your daughter; I wish I 
was!” but she did as she was told, and discovered herself to be a very 
pretty girl. 

** What the devil is all this?” asked the old man, in astonishment. 

*“ Well, yez see, your honour, the young lady is Mary, the barmaid 
at the Crown. The master towld me to meet him at A at five 
o'clock, so I asked Miss Mary to go, as she could return back by the 
train ; and, mother o’ Moses! she was so long putting her bonnet on, 
that I was obliged to come along at the divil’s own pace.” 

“Don’t waste any more words with this idiot,” interrupted the 
Major. “Come along!” And they gallopped away. 

They were no sooner out of sight than the tandem was turned 
round, and took its way back from whence it came. 

Whilst all this was taking place, a stylish brougham, with the im- 
perial on, and drawn by a magnificent pair of chestnut horses, was 
being driven rapidly along in exactly an opposite direction. Who 
were inside no one could tell, for the crimson blinds were drawn 
down. On the box beside the coachman sat an exceedingly nice- 
looking person. 

“Tell me what the time is, Lucy,” asked the coachman. 


“ Half-past three, Mr. Dickinson,” answered the girl, looking at her 
watch. 
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“Famous,” replied the driver ; “ we are in capital time.” 

In some ten minutes more a small railway-station came in view, 
and the carriage drove quickly up. They were evidently expected, 
for two or three men in grooms’ dresses were loitering about. There 
was a horse-box and a carriage-truck on the little siding. Not a 
word was spoken—the horses were taken out and put in the box, and 
the carriage run on the truck, and securely fastened. 

“T did not know as any train was due now,” remarked one of the 
men to the solitary porter. 

“Nor more there is,” answered the man. “This is a special; and 
here she comes!” 

In Jess than five minutes more the little train was out of sight, and 
the porter turned into his lamp-room to refresh himself with a bit of 
bread-and-cheese and an onion. 

Some six or seven days after the events we have narrated, a gentle- 
man and lady were sitting in a large, handsome, well-furnished 
apartment in Paris. 

The gentleman was occupied in looking over the columns of The 
Times, and smoking a cigar. 

The lady was intently observing the wood fire on the hearth, and 
seemed lost in thought. ‘“ Oh, Fred, dear,’ she exclaimed, at last, 
“Tam so disappointed. I made sure of getting a letter from poor 
papa this morning. I am sure he will never forgive us.” 

“ My pet,” returned the smoker, “ you may be sure you will hear 
from him; he is too kindhearted not to write. You must give him a 
little more time; of course it has been a great blow to him. I see the 
papers have pitched into me for drawing my horse, and putting the 
betting-men in a hole. Now, I am going to answer it: I only wish 
I had a chance of letting them in oftener. I do not run horses for 
the public, but for my own amusement, and for my own pleasure. I 
cannot help it if they choose to back my animals. I shall run them 
or not, just as I think proper. I detest betting. It will ruin the turf; 
and where twenty gentlemen belonged to it ten years ago, there are not. 
five now. Come in,” as a knock was heard. 

The door opened, and before them stood—the Squire! 

“ Nellie !” said he, ‘‘ this is too bad; a dooced deal too bad. Fred, 
I'll never forgive you—never.” But his look belied his words. 

“ Nellie, you dear, naughty, wicked child, come and kiss me. I'll 
never forgive you—never,’ sobbed the old gentleman; but the next 
instant his daughter was folded in his arms. 

“What the dooce, you scoundrel, did you run away with my 
daughter for ?” 

“ Oh, darling papa! it was all my fault,” interrupted his daughter. 
“You determined I should marry the Major. 1 was determined I 
would not. Nothing should ever have induced me to do so.” 
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“ No, Squire, no. I cannot allow Nellie to say it was her fault ; it 
was mine, and mine only. It is only fair to say we have understood 
each other for the last two years; but seeing you were so bent on the 
Major, I knew it would be no use my speaking.” At the hunt ball, I 
danced with your daughter three times. The first dance, I proposed . 
an elopement; the second, I got her answer; and the third, we 
arranged how it should be done.” 

**Oh, you rascal!” said the old gentleman. “ However, I and the 
Major were pretty close on you. We overtook your tandem.” 

“ My dear sir, that was only a ruse of mine. We were going in an 
exactly opposite direction.” 

“Do you mean to say I was running heel all the time ?” 

“ All the way, sir. It is difficult to throw dust in the eyes of such 
an old hunter as you are. I was obliged to be cautious.” 

“And where were you married ?” asked his father-in-law. 

“ At my cousin’s house, by special licence. When I took Lord 
Hardup’s brougham and chestnuts, I thought it would be exactly the 
thing for Nellie. We drove to Station, took rail to my cousin’s 
—who married us; here is the certificate—then we drove to ——, 
where my friend Lord Lavender’s steam yacht was waiting for us, 
and the evening found us in the room where we now are. Come, 
Squire, I own it’s all very wrong, but you must forgive us. The 
Duchess has written us a letter of congratulation. 

“ D—n it, I would forgive you if I had not been running heel! It 
was not fair to double on me like that. I will forgive you this time, 
but you must never do it again.” ‘There was not much fear of this. 

“ Dearest papa, you mean you have forgiven us; so why say any- 
thing more about it? The Major must console himself. You must 
stay with us the month we are here, and then you shall take us home 
like good and repentant children ; and I promise you that next year, if 
there is one, ‘Stoleaway’ shall run at ‘the Hard and Sharp Steeple- 
chase.’ ” 











Who killed William Rufus? 





Wr1aAM THE Seconp lies under the disadvantage of having had his 
history written only by his bitterest enemies. ‘Those bitter enemies 
were the Churchmen. They were the more bitter as they had once 
been his friends, but they were friends who expected much favour at 
his hands and found none. Disappointment made them disloyal. 
Archbishop Lanfranc helped Rufus to ascend a throne, to which he 
was not the nearest heir; Archbishop Anselm, directly or indirectly, 
encouraged the ill-feeling against the king which culminated in the 
catastrophe in the New Forest. It is customary with the hostile his- 
torians of Rufus to assert that his reign of thirteen years (1087-1100) 
was altogether inglorious. But had Rufus been thoroughly subser- 
vient to the church, monkish chroniclers would have recorded the 
events of his reign in another spirit than that by which they were 
influenced. They would have included among the glories the new 
and most useful survey, made byhis order, of all England. They 
would have reckoned the humiliation of the Scots and the death of the 
Scottish King Malcolm, at Alnwick, as a great triumph. They would 
have designated his rebuilding of the utterly ruined and depopulated 
city of Carlisle as a Heaven-directed work. His successful suppression 
of the most crafty and cruel conspiracy of the De Mowbrays and De 
Lacys would have been held to be the result of having Heaven on his 
side. The possession of such a divine ally would then have accounted 
for Rufus’s complete subjection of the Welsh. The taking of Jeru- 
salem would have been set down as the crowning glory of his reign ; 
for Rufus necessarily has a share in the glory of that triumph, since 
he had contributed 10,000 marks (taking Normandy in pledge) by 
which his brother, Duke Robert, was enabled to achieve, with his 
Norman Crusaders, such a distinguished part in that brilliant passage 
ofarms. The Londoners, though they were rather heavily taxed for 
some things they were proud of, saw with admiration the new London 
Bridge which the king built for them. If they were rather indifferent 
as to the wall William erected about the Tower, they would not look 
on without pride at that glorious Hall which he raised in Westminster 
—the superb antechamber to a palace which he did not live to 
accomplish. 

By nature, William may compare with contemporary princes, and 
he will not suffer by comparison. He was brave, he was a mighty 


hunter, he was fond of wine and riotous living, as most of them were ; 
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he was as unscrupulous and reckless as the worst of them ; but he was 
witty, he was not void of generous impulses, nor undistinguished by 
magnanimous actions. In many respects he was liberal—especially 
with regard to relaxation of the severest laws of the chase ; and if he 
revoked the boon, it was at the priestly prompting of Ralph Flamberd, 
Bishop of Durbam, who is really responsible for the policy which has 
rendered Rufus so execrable in the eyes of posterity. The son of the 
Conquistor was, indeed, something more than a freethinker. He had 
no idea of being grateful or even submissive to God for visiting him 
with afiliction; nor could he bear patiently with priests who would 
set the pope above him—a king of kings. Under heavenly discipline 
Rufus raised his arm menacingly at the Almighty, as if he would 
avenge the unmerited wrong. Under vexatious persecution of the 
churchmen, William feigned a brotherly love for the Jews. He 
brought Jewish and Christian scholars to dispute on points of faith, 
and he declared, by the Holy Face at Lucca, that if the Jews had the 
best of the argument he would himself turn Jew! The Hebrews 
always maintained that the victory was with their champions; and 
Christian priests held Rufus to be no better than a Jew, although he 
was not one by profession. 

It was not likely that the church would tolerate a king of such bad 
quality, the more especially as he was given to the practice of keeping 
bishoprics vacant and putting the episcopal revenues in his own 
pocket. Had Rufus burnt all the Jews in Christendom it would have 
been but religious zeal in the eyes of Christian churchmen of those 
days. Rufus only robbed those Jews.on whom he would lay hands, 
but he also robbed the treasuries of the English sees: Rome looked 
on him as a wild beast that was to be “put down.” The task was 
assigned to Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. In the long run, Rome 
and the archbishop completely put down the king. 

Anselm was a Piedmontese. He was ultramontane enough to satisfy 
the most exacting of popes, yet sufficiently “evangelical” to look 
pleasant in the eyes of a Low Churchman. His youth was (it is so 
reported) not more moral than that of Rufus, but he shook off immo- 
rality earlier. Obstinacy was one of his characteristics, and it was 
sport to him to oppose secular authority. To subject church and 
state to papal pressure was in the very fitness of things. King and 
archbishop were two oxen in one yoke, or the king was the ox and the 
prelate the lamb; but the papal animal, ox or lamb, was to drag the 
other in what direction he would. At the same time Anselm meekly 
professed to be more fitted for the cloister than the court. He was, so 
he said, but an owl forced into the glare, yet fitted only for the 
shade. So submissive under penitential discipline was he, who would 
have crushed the king for exercising royal authority, as to carry sub- 
missiveness to a point that must have made Eadmer, his appointed 
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monitor, half mad. Anselm would neither go to bed nor get up, but 
when he was bidden. This obstinate humility was exasperating; but 
Anselm carried it to a higher pitch of provocation in his early days, 
when he was in the ghostly keeping of Eadmer. At such time he 
would wake his keeper in the middle of the night, and gravely inti- 
mating that he wished to turn himself in bed, humbly asked if he 
might do so. He would not presume to turn round without the 
superintendent’s permission. 

In the year 1093, Anselm, Abbot of Bec, was proposed to the king 
as one fitted to be appointed to the archiepiscopal throne of Canter- 
bury. “ He is a godly man, who has no earthly wish,” said Anselm’s 
friends. “Indeed!” replied Rufus, “no earthly wish, except, I sup- 
pose, to be made Archbishop of Canterbury?” It was only when 
Rufus was sick almost to death, that the king would consent to receive 
Anselm as archbishop. When the latter was sure of the appointment 
he affected opposition to it, in a scene which reminds one of a bur- 
lesque extravaganza. The triumph accomplished, Anselm assumed 
equality with the king; he thrust, as it were, advice upon William, 
but promised to be William’s slave, if William would be Anselm’s 
friend. To be Anselm’s friend meant to allow him to act contrary 
to the laws and customs of England, which Anselm was prepared to 
do without permission, if he thought the laws and customs of the 
church required it. When the king returned the complimentary gift 
which Anselm had made on taking possession of his primacy, he gave 
the money to the poor, begging them to pray for the king’s conver- 
sion. When he was bound to send his contingent of men to help the 
king in his wars with the Welsh, Anselm sent mere shadows of men, 
fitter for hospital than camp. Anselm’s pope was Pope Urban, at the 
Lateran ; William’s pope was Pope Clement, at St. Angelo. When 
William acknowledged Urban, Anselm was not the more accessible 
to royal advances. The whole of the struggle between these two 
men, for four years, was for right. William claimed his paramount 
right as king, Anselm knew no lord paramount but the pope. Eng- 
lish bishops who did not repudiate nationality and who were Catholics, 
if you please, but first and foremost were Englishmen, tried in vain to 
bring Anselm to perform the duties which the barons acknowledged 
to be due from themselves to the king. With Anselm, to follow the 
king was the very opposite to following God. All through, the 
quarrel was a church quarrel ; the condition of the people could in no 
way be affected by it. Anselm at length, in 1097, left the kingdom 
without the king’s consent—a thoroughly illegal proceeding ; and Pope 
Urban, on receiving him, proclaimed that Anselm had been expelled 
by the godless tyrant king. After the lapse of a certain time, during 
which Rufus was publicly denounced or was ill spoken of, Anselm 
withdrew from Italy and sojourned with his friend Hugo, at or in the 
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vicinity of Lyons. Here, it may be duly said of him, that his bearing and 
conduct, from first to last, were conscientious. He was justified in his 
own eyes, and was without self-reproach. This Piedmontese had no 
doubt whatever that the laws and customs of England must, when 
necessary, be made to yield to the laws and customs of Rome—in 
other words, as Anselm conceived, of God. 

In April, 1099, in a council held in St. Peter’s, Urban presiding 
and Anselm present, the loud-tongued Reinger, bishop of Lucca, broke 
in upon the ostensible business of the council with a fierce outery 
against tyrants who oppressed churches and confiscated episcopal pro- 
perty. Then, pointing to Anselm as the chief victim of such alleged 
iniquity, he exclaimed, “There sits amongst us one, modest, mild, and 
gentle, who has come from a remote part of the world. Silent he is, 
through modesty ; but his silence is a mighty eloquence. . . . Robbed 
of his goods, cruelly entreated, he has sought justice from the Apos- 
tolic See.” . . . As Reinger struck his pastoral staff on the pavement, 
at the end of his outbreak, Urban observed that the matter should be 
looked to. ‘The sooner the better,” exclaimed the bishop. “Think on 
the Divine judgment!” 

Whether what followed in England was the natural consequence of 
this Roman prelude, no man can say; but the details given by the 
old chroniclers present a very curious chain of circumstances which 
ended in the death of Rufus, by murder or accident. The church 
chroniclers assume more perfect, or rather, exclusive knowledge of the 
facts, and the most of them are eager to show that the death of Rufus 
was—whatever else it might be called—not “ accidental.” 

In the autumn of 1099, a year before the death of the doomed king, 
the public mind began to be prepared for some catastrophe. The first 
actor brought upon the scene was the devil in person. From many 
woods he spoke to divers persons. Who played the devil, what he 
(or they) said, and in what degree the hearers were affected, we are 
not informed. After sounds came sights. Months previous to the 
day of the fatal hunting party, a report was circulated that in some 
Berkshire village blood had suddenly burst from the ground. Men 
were met who declared that they had seen this wonder. It was, they 
said, at Finchamstead. The fountain of blood flowed for a whole 
fortnight, and polluted a neighbouring pool. The listeners stared and 
marvelled. When the miracle was told to the Red King he laughed 
heartily at a story in which he had no belief. 

Rufus must have been blindly and deafly obdurate at portents sent 
to warn him and his fellows in wickedness, if, as'it is chronicled, even 
the sun and moon stood still and affrighted the world by spurning it 
in the most furious manner. But this is doubtless a figure of speech for 
certain occurrences. There were thunder, lightnings, deluges of rain. 
Church towers, mostly wooden, were blown down by irresistible whirl- 
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winds; disease and famine scourged some localities; the sea devas- 
tatingly swept the shores, and earthquakes rent the once happy land 
in twain. If such things bore no teachings to the king’s heart, how 
was he to be aroused to good purpose? Perhaps the tellers of these 
stories had honest intentions, but too eagerly exaggerated the incidents. 
The incredulous king still laughed as he listened. 

Ail these unusual and alleged occurrences having ceased to move 
him, other means were sought. Some weeks elapsed, when Rufus 
admitted to an audience the venerable Serlo, abbot of Gloucester. 
The good man came up to the interview heavily laden with grief, and 
with a story which could hardly be told to the king without peril to 
thenarrator. A brother down in the convent at Gloucester, Serlo said, 
“had dreamed a dream in which the dreamer had seen our Lady 
herself, and had heard her praying to the Lord to deliver England 
from the tyranny of William.” One would like to know how the king 
looked at the abbot as these words fell from Serlo’s lips ; or how Rufus 
felt, or what he thought, when he was assured that the Lord’s reply 
was to this effect: “ Be patient. In a little while you shall be avenged 
and redeemed !” 

Hitherto the warnings and admonitions had been directed against 
the general sin which pervaded the land through William’s evil ex- 
ample. The abbot of Gloucester is the first man on the record who 
conveyed a direct or indirect threat to and against the king himself. 
That Rufus neither thrust Serlo into a prison nor hanged the convent 
dreamer tends to prove that he was not so outrageously cruel as he 
has been depicted. 

A step further takes us from the menace to the means for accom- 
plishing it. The king manifested neither sorrow for the past nor 
promise of amendment for the future. On the day before the expe- 
dition to the New Forest, Fulchered, abbot of Shrewsbury, preached 
a remarkable sermon in that picturesque city. It was remarkable, 
considering what occurred the next day in Hampshire, and how the 
occurrence was brought about. The preacher, as far as can now be 
judged, spoke with abundant knowledge. England (so said the 
Shrewsbury abbot) was smitten with leprosy, from the sole of the foot 
to the crown of the head. Lust possessed, not merely the vessels of 
clay, but the vessels of gold also. But a sudden change was at hand. 
Libertines would not be allowed to rule for ever. The Lord was 
coming to smite and avenge. The bow of Divine Wrath was bent on 
the reprobate. ‘“ ‘The arrow,” said the prophetic Fulchered, “is 
drawn from the quiver, even now !” 

Up to this time Rufus had neither been troubled by dreams himself 
nor did he tremble at those of visionaries like the Gloucester monk 
which had any reference to him. It is alleged in the chronicles, 
however, that he had a fearful dream on the night before his last day 
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upon earth. A surgeon, so he thought, opened a vein in the royal 
arm, from which issued a stream of blood which mounted to heaven, 
clouded the light, and intercepted the coming day. Rufus, the chro- 
niclers remark, awoke in terror, called upon the Virgin for succour, 
and could scarcely be calmed by faithful servitors who hurried to his 
couch with lights, and watched by him till dawn broke fully into 
day. 

Assuredly there was movement enough in heaven and on earth that 
night to make it a night of unrest to the king. In the middle of that 
night an “angelic youth” appeared to Brother Adams at Lyons, and 
said to him, “‘ Know for certain the controversy between Archbishop 
Anselm and King William is decided.” In churches, too, invisible 
ghosts handed substantial papers to solitary monks, on which doom 
was stated to be about to fall on the devoted king. 

Judgment was grounded rather on an especial injury dealt by the 
king than on William’s universal tyranny. Rufus had especially 
worried the monks of St. Albans; and Walsingham (following 
Eadmer) tells us that “ Beatus Albanus” would not allow such wrong 
to go unrevenged. Accordingly, as the ‘ Chronicle’ remarks, ‘“ some- 
thing worthy of being recorded” happened on the night that men 
were dreaming, and angels were appearing to priests in visions, and 
William himself was startled out of his sleep and was fain to call upon 
our Lady. At the high tribunal in heaven, and before the judgment- 
seat, all the saints of England whom Rufus had outraged appeared in 
turn and made deposition against him. The Supreme Judge, moved 
to anger, exclaimed, “ Draw near, O Protomartyr of England!” and 
St. Alban approaching, God delivered to him a burning arrow, with 
the charge, “ Avenge thyself and all the saints of England outraged 
by the tyrant.’ St. Alban did the work assigned by deputy. He 
flung the arrow from beyond the stars, and as it sped through the air 
flaming like a torch, the English protomartyr cried out, “ ‘Take it, 
Satan, and take therewith this William the Tyrant into thy keeping.” 
With this ceremony the solemn proceedings closed. Our knowledge 
of them comes to us through Anselm, who, in his asylum at Marigny, 
was permitted to behold the tribunal in heaven at which Rufus was. 
given over, body and soul, to death and the devil. 

Before the fatal morning had fully burst into splendour, two men, 
at least, found access to the king, and would fain have dissuaded him 
from hunting in the forest that day. One was the Prior of Dun- 
stable. All he could aver was that he had had a dream, in which he 
saw the armourer Ralph of Aix present a sheaf containing five arrows 
to the king. The prior thought this boded mishap, but he did not 
venture to go further. The other warning-bearer was the noble 
Robert Fitz-Hamer. A foreign monk had intimated to Robert the view 
which the church took of William’s treatment of it, and the dire ven- 
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geance which that Church was about to take. The monk allegorised 
itina dream. In his sleep he had seen Rufus enter a church in an 
insolent and contemptuous manner. The king even committed gross 
outrage on the crucifix, till the figure of Christ, losing patience, gave 
Rufus a kick in the mouth, from which, as he fell on his back, issued 
flames which rose to the very stars. This was told the king in the 
broad daylight, when his courage had revived. “He dreams like a 
monk—for money,” was his comment; “ give him a hundred shillings.” 
Rufus would not be moved from his purpose. His friends, satisfied 
that mischief was afoot, dissuaded in vain. William was not alto- 
gether unconcerned. He transacted some serious business to divert 
his thoughts. Then he dined and drank wine. The old strong, ob- 
stinate, self-willed man was renewed by the man within him; and 
after dinner, between nine and ten in the forenoon, he gave the order 
for immediate departure to the forest. 

The royal hunting party consisted of William, his brother Henry, 
William the seneschal of Normandy, several of the king’s “own 
men” (namely, barons), with Ralph of Aix, and, as Hume drolly 
describes him, ‘‘ Walter Tirel, a French gentleman, remarkable for his 
skill in archery.” Malmesbury says that Rufus “was attended by 
few persons, of whom the most intimate with him was Walter, sur- 
named Tirel.” At starting, Ralph of Aix presented a sheaf of arrows 
to the king, which William bade him carry ; and thereupon the party, 
with their attendants, rode towards the forest, into which they plunged 
in search of sport. 

The forest was the valley of the shadow of death to William Rufus. 
The only certain fact connected with the circumstance is, that he did 
not return alive. “ Occisus est” —He was slain—is all that is said of 
him by most of the chroniclers. Some cast suspicion on Tyrel by 
speaking of him as being in the king's company, nearest to him, at 
the time. Others say that an arrow from the sheaf of Ralph of 
Aix was found, half broken, in Rufus’s body. Others again boldly 
assert that William was murdered by the barons, “his own men,” who 
were with him on that day. The popular version of the story is 
admirably rendered by the Malmesbury monk. According to this 
writer, the hunters were dispersed, Tirel only was with the king. 
They must have been in the forest nearly the whole of theday. “The 
sun was declining, when the king, drawing his bow and letting fly an 
arrow, slightly wounded a stag which passed before him; and, keenly 
gazing, followed it, still running, a long time with his eyes, holding 
up his hand to keep off the sun’s rays. At this instant, Walter, con- 
ceiving a noble exploit—which was, while the king’s attention was 
otherwise occupied, to transfix another stag which by chance came 
hear him, unknowingly—and without power to prevent it, oh, gracious 
God! pierced the king’s breast with a fatal arrow. On receiving the 
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wound, the king uttered not a word; but, breaking off the shaft of 
the weapon where it projected from his body, fell upon the wound, by 
which he acceleratéd his death. Walter immediately ran up; but as 
he found him senseless and speechless, he leaped swiftly upon his 
horse, and escaped by spurring him to his utmost speed. Indeed, 
there was none to pursue him; some connived at his flight, others 
pitied him, and all were intent on other matters.” There is only to 
be added, that when the body was discovered it was flung into a cart, 
from which, all the way to Winchester, the blood fell, drop by drop, 
upon the ground. Even if the above be true, Walter was not the 
only man who rode in hot haste from the forest. ‘The brother of 
Rufus, Henry, galloped back to Winchester, seized the royal treasure 
there, and, three days after his brother’s death, was crowned king of 
England at Westminster. A righteous and pious king, say the 
monks, for “he built monasteries.” 

In a document, which seems to have been ready cut and dried, 
Henry promised liberty to holy church, and pardon (without ex- 
ception) to all acts of murder done previous to the day of his crowning. 
Moreover, he not only invited Anselm to return, but begged his pardon 
for having been crowned before the archbishop’s arrival. The reign 
of Rufus was denounced as a reign of iniquity, and William’s death 
was passed over without even the merest shadow of questioning or 
inquiry. The murder brought such profit to those who succeeded to 
power in church and state, that they seem to have acted on the old 
adage, “'The least said is the soonest mended.” 

A report, however, was circulated, that the broken shaft in the 
king’s body was of an arrow from the sheaf of which Ralph of Aix 
was the bearer. This report brought no ill consequences to Ralph. 
Next, Walter Tire], being absent, was accused of being the slayer, by 
accident or otherwise ; but no harm ever came of it to Walter. ‘The 
report that the king’s own barons had slain their master never brought 
one of them into any difficulty whatever. The Red King had been 
got rid of, and as to the how, why, Silence is golden. 

But the church chroniclers would not be silent. They assume 
perfect knowledge of the facts, from first to last. They show how the 
popular mind was prepared to expect some catastrophe, dealt as a 
julgment from Heaven, and therefore not to be questioned by man. 
The means to the end were hinted at in Fulchered’s pulpit. The end 
itself was known to different individuals wide apart, as it was about to 
happen, thus leading us to suppose that the time for the deed had been 
fixed. Whether these circumstances, narrated by the church chroni- 
clers, be true or false, by recording them as true the chroniclers threw 
the responsibility on the church, and the church shifted the respon- 
sibility to heaven, hell, and St. Alban—leaving Walter Tirel to pass, 
through all succeeding generations, as the actual agent. 
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That Tirel was in the New Forest that day there is no doubt. That 
he was one of the hunting party is not so certain. That he took to 
flight is not denied. Walter had a friend in France, Suger, an eccle- 
siastic and historian, with whom he found an asylum. This Suger 
wrote the life of Louis le Gros; and referring therein to the death of 
Rufus, he says, “ It was laid to the charge of a certain noble, Walter 
Tirel, that he had shot the king with an arrow ; but I have often heard 
him, when he had nothing to fear nor to hope, solemnly swear that on 
the day in question he was not in the part of the forest where the 
king was hunting, nor ever saw him in the forest at all.” 

The denial is ample; but one would like to know what Tirel once 
feared ; also whether his hopes had been gratified, and, therefore, ceased 
to exist. The moral of the chroniclers’ stories is, that the end desired 
justified the means ; and that, if man was the agent, heaven was the 
principal, in giving the means to St. Alban, who flung those means to 
the devil, who finished the business by the hand of his servant— 
unknown. Therewith closes the legend of a king, not quite unde- 
serving of some sympathy, who 


* Bled in the forest, like a wounded hart.” 











Captain Maury. 


Tue death of Captain Maury, the great American Hydrographer 
and Meteorologist, which took place at Lexington in Virginia on 
the 1st ult., deserves something more than an ordinary obituary ; 
for of all the benefactors to the commercial world, in respect of the 
transit of merchandise from one port to another, the name of Maury 
stands first and foremost. 

His important researches into Oceanic Meteorology, and the happy 
idea of turning this branch of science to practical account, resulted 
in a valuable series of wind and current charts, by which the shortest.’ 
and best routes over the great ocean thoroughfares were indicated— 
the voyage to Australia or California, for example, to and fro, having 
been shortened by a month, and other voyages in proportion. Thus 
an annual saving to the commerce of the world, it is estimated, of no 
less than several millions sterling, has been effected. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury was born in the year 1806 in Spott- 
sylvania County, Virginia, from whence he removed with his parents, 
at an early age, to the adjoining State of Tennessee. 

Manifesting a predilection for maritime pursuits, he entered the 
United States navy as a midshipman, at the age of nineteen; and 
in the sloop-of-war Vincennes circumnavigated the globe. 

During this cruise, which lasted four years, he wrote a ‘ Treatise 
on Navigation,’ which, with some subsequent revisions, passed 
through many editions, and is used as a text-book in the United 
States navy. It was while on this expedition that his attention was 
drawn to the winds and currents of the ocean, and the possibility of 
reducing them to a practical science. After eleven years of active 
service he was promoted to a lieutenancy, and appointed astronomer 
to the exploring expedition in the Southern Seas. This again gave 
him further opportunity of pursuing his studies in meteorological 
science, and subsequently led to his appointment as head of the 
Hydrographical Board at Washington. Here he commenced the 
great undertaking with which the name of Maury will be for ever 
identified. He obtained copies of as many ships’ logs as could be 
procured, and marked the direction of the winds and currents on 
charts prepared for the purpose. Information of this nature began 
to pour in until 1842, when he laid before the Hydrographical Board 
a plan for supplying model log-books to the mercantile marine 
and naval service. ‘I'hese log-books were designed with a view of 
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registering observations in a systematic series. His idea was adopted, 
and in the space of eight years he thus collected a sufficient number 
of logs to make 200 manuscript volumes of 2500 days each, or 
nearly seven years of the daily observations of each ship’s captain. 
The digest of these observations gave employment to a large staff 
of assistants, and resulted in the ‘Winds and Currents Charts,’ 
together with two quarto volumes of ‘ Sailing Directions,’ which bear 
the name of the indefatigable compiler. 

To give an idea of the extent and value of this Herculean task it 
may be sufficient to mention, that the construction of the Wind 
Chart alone (Plate I. in his ‘ Physical Geography’) was the result of 
1,159,353 separate observations on the force and direction of the 
wind, and upwards of 100,000 observations on the height of the 
barometer at sea. 

_ The genuinely scientific spirit in which he entered upon the vast 
work may be gathered from the rule which he tells the maritime 
world he laid down for himself at the commencement. In the 
‘Introduction to Explanations and Sailing Directions to accompany 
the Wind and Current Charts,’ he says: 


“T wish to,announce a rule of conduct by which I have been guided 
from the commencement of this work, and by which I mean to be guided 
to the end: for not only has experience proved it wise, but it is in principle 
so good that to it I attribute much of the success which has attended these 
labours. This rule has been, to keep the mind unbiassed by theories and 
speculations; never to have any wish that an investigation would result in 
favour of this view in preference to that; and never to attempt by prema- 
ture speculation to anticipate the results of investigation, but always to. 
trust to the observations themselves.” 


Well would it be for the world and for truth, if all scientific men 
could be persuaded to adopt the same admirable rule. 

Of the great value to maritime countries of meteorological investi- 
gations pursued in such a spirit, Maury’s friend and coadjutor, the 
late Admiral Fitzroy, bore ample testimony. “No criticism,” wrote 
that distinguished metereologist to a mutual friend, in 1865, 


“No criticism can destroy the intrinsic value of such systems of average 
as those by which his results were drawn from accumulations of facts. 
Opinions of their value have not varied since the first consignment reached 
the Board of Trade in 1854-5. ... Actual waggon loads of Maury’s 
charts and quarto volumes of ‘Directions’ have been given away in 


England ; very many also in other countries—all distributed free of charge 
to the recipients.” 


In the closing paragraph of this letter, the Admiral alludes to one 
of his friend’s most distinguished traits—personal disinterestedness. 
It was characteristic of him through life, that he never sought to 
benefit himself by his arduous labours, or to make pecuniary profit 
out of his researches; his sole object being to benefit mankind 
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at large. Even within a few weeks of his death, we find him 
endeavouring to rouse up his countrymen by most stirring speeches 
and writings to the importance of the establishment of meteoro- 
logical boards throughout the world, in order to effect for the farmer 
and agriculturist on the land what had been so well done for 
voyagers and for commerce on the ocean. 

It was during the intervals of relaxation at Washington, while 
analysing and tabulating these myriads of observations, that Maury 
wrote his popular work, ‘ ‘The Physical Geography of the Sea, and 
its Meteorology,’—one of the most charming books in the English 
language. The extent of scientific information which this work 
conveys, or its easy, unaffected style, cannot be at all gathered from 
the enumeration of the subjects of which it treats. The work must 
be read to be appreciated. It would be speaking of it in a very 
general way to say that it treats of the sea (which it does),—its 
‘Nature, ‘Currents,’ ‘Actinometry’ and ‘Climates’;—‘The Bed 
and Basin of the Atlantic,’ the ‘Influence of the Gulf Stream upon 
Climates and Commerce. It treats also of the ‘ Atmosphere, 
‘Winds,’ and their ‘Geological Agency,’ ‘Storms’ and ‘Mon- 
soons, ‘Calm Belts’ and ‘Sea Breezes,—the latter being a 
valuable contribution to the work by his friend Captain Jansen, a 
distinguished scientific officer of the Dutch navy,—‘ Rains and 
Rivers, the ‘Arctic Regions,’ and the ‘Open Polar Sea,’ the 
‘ Antarctic Regions, and their Climatology.’ 

Of this delightful and instructive work it is said that upwards of 
twenty editions have been sold in this country alone, to say nothing 
of America and Europe, where it also finds a large and ready sale; it 
having been translated into the Dutch, French, Russian, German, 
Swedish and Italian languages; and in some instances, by order of 
the national governments for their respective navies. 

The interest thus excited in ocean meteorology enabled the distin- 
guished author to give a more cosmopolitan character to that hitherto 
undeveloped science. Accordingly in the year 1853 he was enabled 
to assemble at Brussels, under the auspices of King Leopold, a con- 
gress of the chief nations interested in commerce—France, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Portugal, the United 
States, and, lastly and tardily, England; each sending its representa- 
tive. The object of this congress being the still further development 
of meteorological science, it resulted in recommending the establish- 
ment of hydrographical boards throughout Europe, and a uniform 
system of observation—the principle, it was believed, being as appli- 
cable to land as to water. Hence the establishment of our own 
Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade, over which Admiral 
Fitzroy presided with such distinguished ability. Although the 
recommendation was only acted upon by a few of the European 
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powers (thus crippling the whole scheme), still the important measure 
of one uniform log and one uniform system of observation was 
adopted ; Prussia, Spain, Sardinia, Oldenburgh and Hanover, the 
Holy See, the Free Ports of Hamburg and Bremen, the republic of 
Chili, and the empires of Austria and Brazil, subsequently offering 
their co-operation. 


“ Rarely,” says Maury, in his account of this congress, “ has there been 
such a sublime spectacle presented to the scientific world before; all 
nations agreeing to unite and co-operate in carrying out according to the 
same plan one system of philosophical research with regard to the sea. 
Though they may be enemies in all else, here they are friends.” [One 
recommendation was that in peace and war alike the Maury log should be 
held sacred.] “ Every ship that navigates the high seus with these charts 
and blank abstract logs on board may henceforth be regarded as a floating 
observatory, a temple of science.” 


At the close of the Congress Maury returned to his old post at 
Washington, laden with honours and rich in fame. Most of the 
learned societies in Europe elected him an honorary member of their 
body. Humboldt declared that “he had founded a new department of 
science.” ‘I'he Emperor of Russia made him Knight of the Order of 
St.Ann ; the King of Denmark, Knight of the Dannebrog ; the King 
of Portugal, Knight of the Tower and Sword ; the King of Belgium, 


Knight of the Order of St. Leopold; the Emperor of France, Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour; while Prussia, Austria, Sweden, 
Holland, and Sardinia struck gold medals in his special honour, and 
the New York merchants presented him with a service of plate and 
five thousand dollars. 

In these demonstrations of acknowledgment England alone stood 
aloof. We were just then in the midst of the charming delusion 
that a nautical science unknown to the British Admiralty could be of 
very little benefit to the world—in fact, was not worth knowing. 
Time, however, the Russian war, and subsequent events have corrected 
that delusion. 

In the year 1861 the great disruption of the United States on the 
doctrine of States’ sovereignty took place. Maury remained at his 
post. He never was a politician, and hence he saw with deep regret 
the extremity to which things were tending. Nor was it until Vir- 
ginia—his native State—had by formal resolution seceded from the 
Union, that he conceived it to be his duty, though it never was his 
inclination, to identify himself with the movement at all. Believing 
in the sovereign power of each state either to abide in or withdraw 
from the Union at pleasure—a doctrine which up to that time the 
leading statesmen of America had almost invariably held, and feeling 
in honour bound, like Lee, Jackson, and other celebrities, to follow 
the fortunes of his State, Maury reluctantly resigned his splendid 
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position at Washington, and withdrew from all connection with the 
party who were seeking to establish the doctrine of federal union by 
force of arms. At this juncture the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia offered him a home at St. Petersburg, accompanying the offer 
by the expression of so much feeling and generosity that we cannot 
refrain from giving the invitation 7n extenso: 


“St. Petersburg, 27th July, 1861. 

“My DEAR Captain Maury,—The news of your having left a service 
which is so much indebted to your great and successful labours has made 
a very painful impression on me and my companions in arms. Your 
indefatigable researches have unveiled the great laws which rule the winds 
and currents of the ocean, and have placed your name amongst those which 
will be ever mentioned with feelings of gratitude and respect, not only by 
professional men, but by all those who pride themselves in the great and 
noble attainments of the human race. That your name is well known in 
Russia I need scarcely add, and, though ‘barbarians,’ as we are still some- 
times called, we have been taught to honour in your person disinterested 
and eminent services to science and mankind. 

* Sincerely deploring the inactivity into which the purely political whirl- 
pool in your country has plunged you, I deem myself called upon to invite 
you to take up your residence in this country, where you may in peace 
-continue your favourite and useful occupations. 

= Yout position here will be a perfectly independent one. You will be 
bound by no conditions or engagements, and you will always be at liberty 
to steer home across the ocean, in the event of your not preferring to cast 
anchor in our remote corner of the Baltic. 

“As regards your material welfare, I beg to assure you that everything 
will be done by me to make your new home comfortable and agreeable, 
whilst at the same time the necessary means will be offered you to 
enable you to continue your scientific pursuits in the way you have been 
accustomed to. 

“JT shall now be awaiting your reply, hoping to have the pleasure of 
soon seeing here so distinguished an officer, whose personal acquaintance it 
has always been my desire to make, and whom Russia will be proud to 
welcome on her soil. Believe me, my dear Captain Maury, 

“Your sincere well-wisher, 
“ CONSTANTINE, 
“ Grand Admiral of Russia.” 


A similar offer was also conveyed to Captain Maury from His Im- 
perial Highness Prince Napoleon, through the French ambassador at 
Washington ; but from a sense of duty to his native State, which 
Maury thought had a right to his services, if she needed them, both 
offers were feelingly declined. 

Shortly after the withdrawal of Virginia from the Union, Captain 
Maury, who had been promoted by the Confederate government to the 
rank of captain, came to England, where he remained during the war. 
Here he wrote some able articles in defence of the State Rights doctrine, 
but gave himself chiefly to scientific pursuits. In the application of 
magneto-electricity to torpedoes he made some important discoveries 
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the secret of which, with his accustomed generosity, he offered gra- 
tuitously to the authorities at Whitehall as a most effective means of 
coast and harbour defence ; but with true British spirit the offer was 
declined ; possibly, on the supposition that what a British officer does 
not know is not worth knowing. Continental governments, however, 
were not quite so sure of their ground. No fewer than four, and of 
them, two first-class Powers, sent over two officers each (a naval 
officer and an engineer) to be instructed by Maury in this new mode 
of defence. 

At the collapse of the war by the surrender of Lee in the spring 
of 1864, Captain Maury, in common with other men of mark who 
had espoused the Confederate cause, was not permitted to take up his 
residence in his native state ; yet, desirous of living as near to his “own 
people ” as possible, he took passage for Mexico, and arrived while the 
Emperor Maximilian, whom he had formerly known at Miramar, was 
in the midst of his short-lived reign. Entertaining a high opinion of 
Maury’s integrity of character and wisdom in council, and desiring to 
have “ some one about him whom he could trust,” the emperor offered 
him his choice of a post in the Mexican government—an honour 
which was respectfully but wisely declined. He consented, however, 
to accept for a time the subordinate position of commissioner of 
emigration; but soon becoming convinced, from the unreliable 
character of the Mexican ‘people and the oppressive rule of the 
French occupation, that the establishment of a stable government in 
that turbulent country was next to an impossibility, he resigned his 
position, and returning to England took up his abode in the parish of 
his friend, the Rev. Dr. Tremlett, at Belsize Park, Hampstead. Here, 
jomed by his family from Virginia, and frequently by his Dutch 
friend Jansen, he passed the calmest and happiest days of his exile, 
employing himself chiefly in writing a series of school books on 
astronomy, political and physical geography, &c., for the schools of 
the United States. This series is said to have drawn forth the 
special encomium of the Queen; but as none of the books were pub- 
lished in this country the public had no opportunity of profiting by 
them. 

In the year 1868, the political objection to Maury’s return to 
Virginia having been removed, and a distinguished position—the 
professorship of Physics—offered to him at the Military Institute at 
Lexington, in that State, he bade a reluctant adieu to the many warm 
friends his simple manners and unostentatious life had drawn around 
him here, though not before a banquet had been given in his honour 
at Willis’s Rooms—a tardy, but at least an English recognition of the 
great value of his scientific services to the world. At this banquet 
Sir John Pakington, the then First Lord of the Admiralty, presided, 
Supported by many of the leading scientific men of the day. In 
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talent and prestige perhaps this was one of the most distinguished 
gatherings which even those memorable walls had witnessed, and the 
tribute thus offered to the renowned American was in all respects as 
hearty as it was deserved. Asa parting honour, the University of 
Cambridge conferred upon him her Honorary Doctor’s degree—a 
compliment with which he was greatly pleased. 

During the last four years of his life Maury occupied himself, 
between the intervals of his professional duties at Lexington, in 
making a meteorological survey of his beloved Virginia, partly with 
a view to the development of her resources, and partly in the hope 
of attracting emigrants to her deserted farms. This survey, so far 
as it had gone, he embodied in two elaborate and valuable reports ; 
but he was not destined to see the work fully accomplished. In his 
enthusiastic pursuit of his favourite science he over-taxed his 
strength, and brought on a return of an old disorder from which he 
never rallied. 

Of his private character it is scarcely possible to speak in terms of 
too high eulogy. His unimpeachable integrity and strict sense of 
honour shed a halo of content over his whole life. He never did 
anything of which his conscience disapproved, and he studied ‘even 
in minutest matters exactness and moderation. His general know- 
ledge was extensive and accurate, and in his own special science he 
probably excelled all other men; yet his modesty was so great and 
his simplicity so charming that a child would feel at home in his 
company. 

His religious feeling was deep and personal. He never obtruded 
his views upon others, though he died as he lived, in open profession 
and full communion with the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. On his death-bed he bequeathed a prayer to his children, 
which he had composed nearly thirty years before and had used every 
day since. Like the famous prayer of Dr. Johnson, the great lexi- 
cographer, its simplicity was touching and sublime. 

For the Bible he entertained the highest veneration, and its 
testimony, so far from being impaired by the progress of scientific 
discovery, was, to his mind, strengthened. The Book of Job and the 
Psalms were his favourite parts of the Old Testament, especially the 
107th Psalm. Very early in life he felt that “they who go down to 
the sea in ships, and do their business in great waters, see the works 
of the Lord and His wonders in the deep,” and this impression grew 
firmer and deeper the more fully his mind grasped the idea of intelligent 
design. 

Although he had not followed the sea as a profession for upwards 
of thirty years, yet he retained his nautical idiosyncracies to the last. 
When the final hour had come, and friends were standing around and 
receiving from his calm and collected spirit farewell messages to those 
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whom he loved, anxious to know if the supreme moment had come, he 
faintly inquired, “ Am I dragging my anchors?” On being answered 
in the affirmative, he rejoined, with marked emphasis, “ All is well— 
all is well,” and resigning his soul into the hands of Him who gave 
it, he sank gently back and expired. 

Thus passed away at the ripe age of sixty-seven, in the calm dignity 
and faith of a Christian philosopher, this great pioneer of meteoro- 
logical science: his eye was not dim nor his mental force abated. 
And it is said that they whose privilege it was to listen to his con- 
versation and counsels during his last long illness would find it very 
dificult to turn away from his tomb without the irrepressible 
conviction that 


“ Though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft.” 
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A Vagabond Heroine. 


By MRS. EDWARDES, 
Avutnor or ‘Arcuig LovELL, ‘OvucHt WE To Vistt Her? &c. 


Cuapter VI. 
“MRS. GRUNDY, SIR.” 


A prnewoop ball-room, wide open on three sides to the sea; an 
orchestra, composed of harp and piano; a second smaller room for écarté 
and tresillo—such is the St. Jean de Luz casino. Hither, evening 
after evening, resorts as motley a crowd as you will anywhere meet 
in your travels: the bluest blood of Castile side by side with Jew shop- 
keepers from Burgos; heads crowned and de-crowned; wandering 
artists ; respectabilities and other respectabilities—all jostled together 
in the delightful republicanism of watering-place life. Hither, when 
the absence of Miss Burke gives her freedom by night as well as by 
day, comes Belinda. 

Not within the precincts, sacred to payers, of the ball-room. A terrace 
of sand extends round the whole area of the building, and from this 
terrace Belinda, with other waifs and strays like herself, is accustomed 
to watch the dancers, the dresses, the pretty women, the flirtations 
inside; I am afraid not without some occasional sharp pangs of envy 
at her heart. 

Once, and once only, has the poor little girl been asked to dance. 
Maria José de Seballos, the beringed and bergamotted young Seville 
wine merchant, who, as we have seen, still holds a place in her dreams, 
did, on one never-to-be-forgotten evening, the last before he left St. 
Jean de Luz, invite her for a waltz. And Belinda, in her shabby 
dress and espadrilles, was, for the space of about eight minutes, in 
Paradise, whirling, blissfully whirling, among ladies in silks and flowers 
and jewels, the arm of a real grown-up partner supporting her, the 
whispers, sweet to vanity, though redolent of garlic to the senses, of 
a real grown-up partner in her ear. 

Such a stroke of fortune, she knows, is not likely to befall her 
again. Maria José talked nonsense to her in plenty (such nonsense 
as men of all nations do talk when they dance with unfledged girls) ; 
bade her remember him in her prayers till the day came when he 
should return and carry her away for good to Seville, and so on. But 
Maria José, let Belinda dream as she may, is gone for ever. Mr. 
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Jones, the only other young man she knows in the world, does not 
dance round dances, and certainly would not choose a partner in a 
black frock and frayed-out sandals if he did. Her lot in life is to look 
on; a wallflower not yet seventeen, with pulses beating madly to the 
music, and nimble feet that will not hold themselves still, and eyes 
that say, “ Dance with me! dance with me!” to all the smart young 
gentlemen as they lounge up and down the ball-room ; smart young 
gentlemen who, if they see Belinda at all, see in her only an ugly 
child in pigtails and a torn frock, and whose coldly indifferent glances 
her heart, older than her looks, is not slow to interpret. 

She haunts the terrace, as is her wont, Costa at her heels, between 
‘nine and ten o’clock on this first evening of Rosie’s arrival. It is an 
unusually gay little ball at the Casino; some near connection of ex- 
Spanish royalty present; and the dancing-room is thronged. Swan- 
like throats and delicate complexions from Madrid ; Oriental eyes and 
Titian-like colouring from Seville; marble whiteness and chiselled 
Grecian features from Cadiz. Oh, what pretty women these Spaniards 
are! What a jest is life to them! A song, a waltz, a flirtation in 
their earlier years, and then éresillo and prayers to the end. As re- 
sponsible, examination-passing, degree-taking human creatures, women 
of Anglo-Saxon race have everything to be proud of—thankful for ; 
but, knowing nothing, like children, and like children enjoying every- 
thing, how thoroughly unconsciously charming are these soft-faced 
women of the South! 

They are in full dress, almost without exception, this evening. On 
occasions when a Parisian woman of fashion will drape her meagre 
charms to the chin, a Spanish one will invariably appear bravely 
bare-shouldered. And this not in the ball-room or on the balcony 
only. Of a moonlight night, here in St. Jean de Luz you will meet 
them by dozens, full dressed—yes, and in satin slippers, with flowers 
in their hair—calmly promenading along the streets or in the public 
gardens of the town. And what a becoming full-dress it is! The 
national veil and high comb, 4 la manola, which a short time back 
were things well nigh of the past throughout the Peninsula, are the 
highest mode among the Spanish aristocracy to-day. So can the 
party whose motto is Fuera el estrangero mutely protest against 
the intruder now profaning the sacred throne of the Castiles. How 
fervently every painter must hope that no political revulsion will send 
these graceful malcontents back to the trailing skirts and towering 
head-gear and ever-changing milliners’ modes, each one more inartistic 
than the last, of Paris and London! 

“They are not exactly bad-looking,” says Rose, glancing about her 
coldly ; “not quite such an orange yellow as I expected. But their 
style is distressingly theatrical, is it not, Mr. Jones ?” 

Rosie has come to the Casino ball well escorted ; Mr. Jones, who is 

F2 
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also staying at the Hotel Isabella, on one side; her legitimate slave— 
I mean her future lord and master—on the other. 

“Captain Temple,” she runs on, to Roger, “ you say you think 
these creatures handsome! How would you like to see any one you 
cared for, any Englishwoman, dance in public with a bare neck and a 
short skirt as they do ?” 

“The short skirts display admirable ankles, Rose,” replies Roger. 
“ Are introductions necessary in these parts of the world, I wonder? 
I should like to tempt my fate with that little blonde in pink satin, 
if I dared. Or will you waltz with me yourself, Rosie ?” Ina whisper, 
this. “Tor the sake of old days, my love. We have never waltzed. 
together since that night—you remember it ?—at the Hanover Square 
Rooms.” 

But Rosie, a good many years ago, gave up round dancing, finding 
that exercise, indeed, physically incompatible with the maintenance 
of a waist of twenty-two inches. She enforces her position now upon 
the very rigidest moral and «sthetic grounds. 

“TI never waltz, on principle, Roger. I do not approve of fast 
dances. I think it the worst possible taste for a woman who has 
experienced the serious sorrows of life to take part in such frivolity. 
But dance, pray, if you like. Think of your own amusement, not of 
mine. I understood that we came here to look on. But it does not 
matter. Nothing matters. Amuse yourself! I dare say Mr. Jones 
will not mind having to take care of me while you are away.” 

Tears are in Mrs. O’Shea’s eyes; and Roger, of course, remains. 
It is no very great sacrifice for him to make. The little blonde in 
pink satin is distractingly pretty ; she is glancing at him above her 
fan at this moment; but a man who has passed the dozen best 
years of his life in Madras can scarcely be enthusiastic about waltzing 
with the thermometer at ninety-eight. And it is better—a dozen 
times daily Roger tells himself this—better far to get broken 
thoroughly and at once, to the bit which he has voluntarily taken 
between his teeth. A man choosing a bride of Rosie’s age must 
learn to “look on” at most of life’s amusements, and by her side. 
Poor Rosie! Would the dear little woman be as dear, as lovable, as 
thoroughly a woman as she is, if she possessed strength of mind 
sufficient to be devoid of jealousy? Is he not only too lucky a 
fellow to have won her, charming feminine weaknesses and all, as 
his own ? R 

The dear little woman, though she will not accord the objectionable 
pleasure of waltzing to her lover, sees no evil in an occasional mild 
flirtation or two on her own account. Augustus Jones is her devoted 
attendant. Augustus introduces, ere long, some other young Britons, 
much of his own stamp, picked up at the table d’hote of the Hotel 
Isabella. Rose is “ surrounded ;” Frenchmon and Spaniards turning 
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to look at the passée pretty Englishwoman, as she smiles and chirrups, 
and casts up her eyes with all the well-considered airs and graces of 
mature coquetry at her loud-talking young compatriots. 

Roger takes himself quietly off among the crowd. Waltz he will 
not, as Rosie on such high grounds disapproves of waltzing; but, 
though his limbs be fettered, no embargo as yet is laid upon his eye- 
sight. For a short time longer in this mortal life Roger Temple 
may at least admire. He comes across the blonde in pink satin, 
whose eyes and fan make play at him as only the eyes and fan of a 
Spanish woman can; comes across other blondes, other brunettes. 
Finally he reaches the end of the room that stands open to the sea- 
shore, goes out for a breath of cooler air, probably not without 
dreams of a consolatory pipe under the starlight, and finds himself 
face to face with his future daughter. 

“What, Belinda, my dear! Alone, in the dark, and no partner ? 
Let me take you to Rosie.” 

“ Not if I know it, sir! I come here to watch the amusements of 
my betters, not to show myself, Think of Rose’s face of horror if I 
walked across the ball-room to her like this,” holding out a fold of 
her ragged frock with a gesture in which there is to the full as 
much pride as humility. 

_ “Rosie is far too kind-hearted to take notice of your dress,” says 
Roger. “All Rosie cares for is to see other people made happy.” 

“Hm! I see you are an excellent judge of character, Captain 
Temple.” 

“And then she could introduce you to partners—I take it for 
granted you like dancing? Mosie has got hold of some young men 
from the hotel, who would, I am sure, be only too happy ” 

“To take pity on my forlorn condition if my mamma did her best 
to make them? Captain Temple, do you think, seriously, I would 
dance with any of those horrible English snobs Rose is talking to ?” 

“One of those horrible English snobs is the rich Mr. Jones,” says 
Roger, stroking his moustache, and remembering the lesson in match- 
making he received before dinner from Rose. “I thought Mr. Jones 
was an admirer of yours, Belinda” he adds, looking inquiringly 
into the girl’s upturned face. 

“An admirer—I suppose Rose told you that? As if I went in for 
— Do I look as if that kind of rubbish was in my line 
of life ?” 

Roger hesitates. His heart goes out towards this poor neglected 
child, with her tattered clothes and shaky morals, and sweet imploring 
women’s eyes ; but, with the best will in the world, he finds it difficult 
to be kind to her. Every look, every tone, every.smallest gesture of 
Belinda O’Shea’s so utterly sets patronage or compassion at defiance. 

“And Mr. Jones cannot dance round dances,” she goes on pre- 
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sently ; “they send the blood to his’ead. Captain Temple,” her voice 
softening in a moment, a wistful pleading expression coming round 
her lips, “do round dances send the blood to your ’ead, I wonder ?” 

Roger has a flower in his button-hole, an oleander bud, abstracted 
for him by the fair fingers of his betrothed from one of the bouquets 
upon the dinner-table; and as she speaks, Belinda, with all a child’s 
ignorance of shame, removes this flower from its place, raises it an 
instant to her face, then fastens it in the waistbelt of her own dress. 

“Do round dances send the blood to your ’ead, Captain Temple? 
I should so like a waltz, if you will have one with me.” 

“If? Why, of course I will, my dear child! You should have 
asked me sooner. Hark! there is a waltz beginning now. We shall 
be just in time.” 

He forgets Rose and Rose’s strong opinions as to fast dancing; 
forgets that Belinda is still in the disgraceful frock and ill-matched 
stockings; forgets everything but the child’s wistful pleading face. 
One waltz, poor little girl? Ay, and as many more as she chooses, 
thinks kind-hearted Roger; and takes her hand and leads her 
bravely within under the gaslights and among the silks and satins, 
yes, close to the owner of the pink satin and the fan, whose blue eyes 
glance at him no longer. 

“T may as well take my hat off, though,” cries Belinda, preparing 
to start, without loss of time, “Hi! Costa boy! Guard!” 

She flings back her ragged hat to the old dog, who ever since 
Roger's appearance upon the scene has been watching matters sus- 
piciously, and is now peering with jealous eyes round a corner of one 
of the doors. Then she puts her slim sunburnt hand upon Captain 
Temple's arm. 

“.. . I asked you to dance just to try you,” she whispers, when 
they have gone once or twice round the room. “I thought—yes, 
and I hoped—you would be too ashamed to be seen with me, and then 
I should have had a good excuse for hating you. But you were not. 
You are a better fellow at heart than I took you for, although you 
are ”—— 

“ Although I am—what, my dear ?” 

“T wish you would leave off calling me ‘my dear,’ and—and I can 
never talk when I am dancing,” says Belinda, illogically. 

“ At all events you have not made up your mind to hate me yet?” 
whispers Roger in her ear. 

Fate lands them, when the waltz is over, exactly opposite Rosie 
and her train of attendants, and Roger Temple, for the first time 
in his life, feels himself a coward! Something about the. lips of 
the little pink-and-white woman who owns him makes him tremble— 
yes, tremble. Let men who are not lovers laugh in the flippant 
levity of their souls if they will. 
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“ What a wax Rosie is in!” says Belinda, who possesses to the full 
the cruel acumen of her age. .“ I remember that particular smile of 
hers so well! It always came before my worst whippings.” 

Roger is silent. That his Rose possesses some few thorns he knows 
—innocuous feminine prickles of jealousy, vanity, and the like. How 
if little tempers be added to the list—the little tempers of an exacting 
woman of for But no; not even in imagination will Roger’s 
chivalrous heart go within a hundred miles of that obnoxious numeral. 

He shifts the subject and puts off the lecture that he knows to be 
in store for him by proposing that they shall go outside again. ‘“ Does 
Belinda mind the smell of a pipe? If not” 

“Mind?” the girl interrupts him. “ Now just, once and for all, 
Captain Temple, understand this—Belinda minds nothing. What do 
you pay for tobacco in England? Sixteen shillings—twenty francs 
—a pound? Well, the next time I go to Irun, if I can only run the 
Custom House I shall bring you back some real Spanish in my 
pocket. Cheating the government? ' Oh, we don’t trouble our heads 
about governments in this country; we smuggle whatever we can, 
and are thankful. You save one franc fifty on the pound of tobacco, 
and get a better weed, sir, into the bargain.” 

They go outside, where Costa, bearing the hat between his teeth, 
joins them ; he lays it down at the feet of his little mistress, and with 
a low, half impatient, half loving bark, thrusts his nose beneath her 
hand for a caress. 

“This is the best friend I have on earth, Captain Temple ; he would 
pull you down—oh, as soon as look at you, if, I held up my finger. 
Would you not, Costa ?” 

Costa at this appeal moves stealthily round to Roger Temple and 
criticises his heels, dog-fashion. 

“Here, poor fellow—here, Costa!” says Roger, holding out his 
hand. . 

And, wonder of wonders to Belinda, Costa crouches, fawns, licks 
it! Evidently, whether she like her father’s successor or not (and she 
is doing her best—yes, did her best throughout every moment of the 
— = detest him), Costa means to accept Roger Temple as a 

iend. 

She calls the dog off instantly. “I did not think you would fawn 
on new-comers, Costa. Down with you—down! I want none of 
your hypocritical attentions. You are the first of my stepmamma’s 
favourites I have ever known Costa speak to, sir. You should see his 
delicious hatred of Burke and Mr. Jones.” 

“Ah, dogs understand some matters better than we understand 
them, Belinda. Costa has seen too much of life to put all men in the 
same category as you do.” 

They saunter forth into the night side by side—this southern 
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night, which is but a whiter, more voluptuous day; balmy as an 
English summer noon, the air so clearly lustrous that every remotest 
object on sea and land stands out, as though ’twere chiselled in silver, 
against the profound purple of the sky. 

Roger Temple lights his pipe and begins (a little way Roger has in 
most feminine society) to feel his heart grow soft. Belinda whistles. 

“Will you take my arm, my dear? I beg your pardon; I must 
try not to disobey orders again; but, you see, I cannot help fore- 
stalling events somewhat.” 

“ Forestalling! What do you mean by forestalling ?” says Belinda, 
turning on him sharply. “ At what time, pray, of my life, or your 
life, or anybody’s life, are Captain Temple and Belinda O'Shea going to 
be so wonderfully affectionate to each other—so wonderfully familiar ?” 

‘‘ Well, I should hope, when they live under the same roof to- 
gether,” answers Roger kindly. “ Before very long — yes, before 
many more weeks are past—you must know that I look forward 
to your staying with us for good, Belinda. You have had quite 
enough, I think—I—I mean, Rosie thinks—of Miss Burke’s protec- 
tion. Surely you will allow me to speak to you as I should to my 
own little daughter then?” 

“Your daughter? I am nobody’s daughter!” she cries quickly. 
“T hate the sound of the word. I hate step-relationships. There 
was a time once—but now I have no one on the face of the earth I 
love; I want no one. And as to living with you and Rose, I prefer 
knocking about the world with Burke, by long odds, thank you. We 
are ‘Miss Burke’ and ‘ Miss O’Shea’ always. We don’t like each 
other, and we don’t pretend we don’t. We are not any kind of 
relations or step-relations, heaven be thanked !” 

The bitterness, the suppressed passion of her childish voice, do but 
soften Roger’s heart towards her more and more. “ Allow me to offer 
you my arm, Miss O’Shea, will you?” 

“No, I thank you, Captain Temple; I find it quite hot enough 
walking alone. We are not used to such fine manners, are we, Costa, 
in our class of life ? 


“* Pour toute la nature 
Quand boire a tant d’appas, 
Pourquoi la créature 
Ne boirait-elle pas ? 
Buvons, chantons et fétons, tour a tour, 
Et Vivresse, Vivresse, Vivresse et l'amour!” 


Belinda sings out these delightful optimist sentiments at the very 
top of her voice, then races away with Costa along the sandy slopes. 
When Roger catches her up, a hundred yards or so farther on, all the 
gravity of her mood has melted into wildest spirits. 

“It was good fun, that waltz we had down at the Casino, Roger 
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(if you call me ‘my dear,’ why should I not call you ‘ Roger ’—*‘ step- 
papa Roger?’). I enjoyed it all the more because I knew how my 
espargottes and my stockings and everything about me riled Rosie. 
But for real dancing—bah! if you want to see that you should come 
with me to the Place Ithurbida and see how the peasant girls dance 
the bolero. It is not the third of a kilo away; I can hear the tam- 
bourines from this ; and I'll promise to bring you back safe and sound, 
Roger; and—and Rosie is so happy with her young men.” 

She pleads to him, the soft night shining on her lips and eyes; and 
for the first time it occurs to Roger Temple that this wild little Arab 
child will be a pretty girl some day. 

“Take me where you will, Belinda. I do not believe in you over- 
much, but I believe in Costa. I am sure Costa would not stand quietly 
by and see me murdered.” 

“Ah, that shows how much you know of Costa. Did I not say 
you were a good judge of character? However, you need not be 
afraid. If I owed my enemy a grudge—mind, I only say ‘if’ ” (but 
even as she qualifies her speech thus, malice indescribable lurks in 
her voice,)—“ if I owed my worst enemy a grudge, I would sooner let 
him live his fate out than put an end to his sufferings quickly. How- 
ever, these are affairs of Spain, Roger, not of yours or mine.... How 
sentimentally you gaze at everything!” He is gazing, if the truth 
be told, at her face. ‘“ You think this a most romantic spot where 
you are standing, no doubt ?” 

The spot 7s romantic, in its own rugged way, and seen by this star- 
light, which flatters old nature as a court portrait painter flatters 
women’s faces. A broad Salvator-Rosa-looking sierra of arid turf, 
dotted here and there by a low white cross or stunted cypress, and 
with the dead unbroken blue of the Atlantic for background. 

“You are standing over one great vault, sir. St. Jean is healthy 
to a proverb, the Basque people say, except when we get the pesti- 
lence. Unfortunately we get the pestilence pretty often, and then we 
have to be buried, not by ones and twos, but dozens, just wherever 
our friends can find room to dig trenches. I shall bring Rose and 
Mr. Jones up here some fine evening, make them sit down on one of 
these dear little mounds, and go into dear little raptures about the 
beauties of the climate and the scenery, and then inform them that 
they are sitting on dead men’s bones. Bones—whole skeletons by 
scores! Only yesterday I saw the children playing fossette, 1 don’t 
know how you say it in English, into a skull.” 

“And so naturally the place is a favourite haunt of yours?” remarks 
Roger. “ Just the kind of taste I should have expected from a person 
of your grave and melancholy character.” 

“T would sooner keep company with skulls than fools, any day,” 
_ retorts the girl, with a shrug of the shoulders. “Perhaps in years to 
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come, when you have had as much experience of—of different varieties 
of intellect as I have had, you will come to the same opinion.” 

She leads the way down a rough bullock track or gully that 
diverges at this point from the shore, and a few minutes’ walking 
brings them out upon the main road, ere railroads were, the world’s 
highway to Spain, but seldom traversed now save by outlying bands 
of Carlists or by the baggage-mules and ox-drays of the country 
people. Straight before them are the mountains—transparent won- 
drous violet in the shadows, faint alabaster (for the moon will be here 
anon) along the crests. The river, the lights of the town, gleam 
beneath. From the Place Ithurbida, a thicket of olives and cork 
trees close at hand, rise sounds of music—barbaric, blood-stirring 
dance music, about as much like the threadbare Parisian “ tinkle- 
tinkle” of the casino waltzes as the smell of the moorlands in 
September is like a barber’s shop. 

“‘ Now you shall see dancing in earnest,” says Belinda, arching her 
slender arms cachuca-fashion above her head, and her whole lithe 
figure seeming to become instinct on the moment with life and music. 
“Tra, la-la la-la, lira, la lira, la lira!” 

The orchestra is composed of a Basque tambourine and bagpipes, 
both instruments played by an old woman in rags, with castanet 
accompaniment ad libitum from the fingers of the performers. The 
corps de ballet consists of three couples of men and girls, all of the 
lowest order of the people; not a shoe or stocking between them, but 
artists every one, if originality and fire, joined to the most perfect 
power of expression, the most finished neatness in execution, may be 
said to constitute art. These Basques dance as they smuggle, drink, 
gamble—with passion. Money-seeking as the French, pleasure-loving 
as the Spaniards, every hour of these people’s vivid lives they Jive. 
Imagine Northern peasants, for pleasure, after a summer day’s toil, 
dancing cachucas and fandangos till midnight ! 

Belinda, at Roger’s side, remains a silent spectator through- 
out one dance; with the first notes of the next her feet begin to 
twinkle. 

“This is the Basque bolero, the national dance,” she whispers to 
him; “but there are none of the best dancers here to-night. You 
should see the Gitanas who come down from the hill-country at fair- 
time, or ”—little witch! as if the thought had suddenly struck her— 
as if it were not expressly for this that she had lured him hither, 
—“or you should see me. Will you see me dance a bolero, Captain 
Temple ?” 

“Some time or another, my dear child; some evening at Rosie’s 
hotel, when ” 

“ Now, this moment! out of doors, to real Basque music, or never ! 
What! do you think I would dance a bolero on a floor, with Rose 
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shaking her head, and describing how nicely the young ladies used to 
turn their toes out at Miss Ingram’s? I dance for you, sir, now or 
never. If you are shocked, you know, you can easily walk off in 
another direction and pretend you don’t belong to me.” 

Her slight little form flits away into an open space between the 
trees, six or eight yards distant from the principal performers; and 
there, partnerless, unashamed as was ever court duchess during’ the 
stately performance of a minuet, the Earl of Liskeard’s granddaughter 
dances her bolero, All the originality of gesture, the supple strength, 
the staying power of the peasants, Belinda possesses to the full; but 
she possesses something more, poor child !—the graces born of mind 
as well as matter, the delicate, exquisite alternations of fire and 
languor, which are the very poetry of true dancing, and of whose 
seductive charm she is only too profoundly ignorant. 

Roger watches her with pleasure as regards the gratification of his 
artistic sense, and at the same time with curiously poignant pain. He 
has lived too long in India not to be reminded of Nautch girls and 
their performances by this kind of exhibition; and Rosie’s animad- 
versions on the subject of Belinda return with unpleasant clearness to 
his mind. The peasants, with the perfect natural breeding that cha- 
racterises their race, take no further notice of the child than by a smile 
or a nod as they pass her in the evolutions of the dance. When it is 
over they seat themselves on the turf, the girls together, the men a 
little apart, and all begin chatting in that liquid bastard Sanscrit of 
theirs which of itself is music. Belinda trips gaily back to Roger's 
side. 

“T dance tolerably well? I dance better than any of those fine 
die-away Hermiones and Dolores at the casino, don’t I?” she exclaims, 
holding up her eager face within about a foot of Roger's in the 
moonlight. 

The bolero has lent new animation to Belinda’s expressive features ; 
her deep Irish eyes are all aglow, her parted lips tremble. Roger 
Temple discovers that there are materials not only for a pretty, but 
for a very pretty girl, in his future stepdaughter, and can by no means 
bring himself up to the sternly virtuous spirit of admonition which 
would befit the occasion. 

“You dance a vast deal too well, Belinda—too well for the present 
company, I mean.” 

“Ah! those are your English prejudices—Mrs. Grundy, sir. I 
heard the same story from poor Mr. Jones this morning. My ‘com- 
pany, as you cull it, is every bit as good as that mob of Madrid 
shopkeepers we danced among at the casino. Don’t you know that 
the Basques are a people of nobles? Why, the very beggars wear 
their rags with an air that makes you feel the vulgarity of soap-and- 
water; and as to the bullock-drivers, there is not one of them but 
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has a pedigree . . . so long! and who feels—yes, and looks noble, 
every inch of him.” 

“Then let the Basque nobles dance boleros by themselves,” says 
Roger. “Iam of a jealous disposition, child; it does not please me 
that your pretty dances and your pretty self should be at the mercy 
of every stranger who may happen to pass along a public roadway.” 

Up leaps the blood into her brown cheeks. The reproof, if re- 
proof it be, savours of a tenderness to which she has been so long 
unused, a tenderness that sinks with such dangerous sweetness on her 
heart. 

“Yo I dance prettily?” Her eyes for the first time fall. beneath 
his; she trifles, a little abashed, with the pomegranate bud in her 
waistbelt. “I made you come here because—oh, because I wanted 
to shock you as I shock Mr. Jones and Rose. But do I really dance 
prettily—better than the peasant girls ?” 

“So much better, Belinda, that I should like to bid you never 
dance another bolero or cachuca while you live.” 

She stands a moment irresolute, then turns from him without a 
word. Vanity, childish triumph, and a burning, perfectly new sense 
of womanly shame, are holding the oddest conflict imaginable in 
Belinda’s heart, and keep her dumb. 

“ Tf Thad only the right to exact a promise of you,” goes on Roger, 
possessing himself as he speaks, of her hand, and pressing it with 
kindly warmth. 

“ But you have not the right—no, not as much as Augustus Jones 
has!” she exclaims, snatching her hand away abruptly, and bursting 
into a peal of laughter. ‘“ Augustus might have bought me, perhaps, 
with a franc’s worth of macaroons, but you—you! Reserve your 
jealousy, Captain Temple, for the time when Rose takes to dancing 
boleros with the peasants! And as for me— 


“«Buvons, chantons et fétons, tour & tour, 
Et Vivresse, livresse, l’ivresse et l’amour.’” 


She sings the bacchanalian chorus with greater spirit than ever ; then 
pirouetting the step of the bolero as she goes, disappears among the 
olives, nor joins Captain Temple again until he is within a dozen paces 
of the casino. 

Mrs. O'Shea, star-gazing on the terrace with Augustus, receives 
them with honeyed smiles. Admiration acts upon Rosie’s moral facul- 
ties like wine; and she has really been a good deal admired this 
evening—or a good deal stared at, which comes very much to the 
same thing. When one reaches a certain age is it not wisest to accept 
“attention” just as one receives it, without criticising its quality too 
closely ? 

“ Oh, you naughty, naughty children!” She nestles her hand at 
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once under Roger’s arm, nor takes it away again. “ We have been 
looking for you everywhere. What a nice waltz you had! I was so 
glad to see Captain Temple dancing with you, Belinda! But I am 
afraid you found those sandal things dreadfully inconvenient to dance 
in, dear !” 

The italics, the plentiful notes of admiration, convey venom, 
trebly distilled, to Belinda’s sensitive ear. Roger hears only the soft 
yeiled voice, feels only the plump pressure of his beloved one’s hand 
upon his arm; and he “blesses her unaware.” Dear, gentle, timid 
Rose! How sweet those womanly women are, even if a trifle silly! 
The pungent piquancy of a semi-barbarian like Belinda, may be taste- 
ful, as sherry and bitters are tasteful, on occasion. But for honest 
every-day consumption, morning, noon, and night, what can be com- 
pared to the wholesomeness of table beer—table beer, with only just 
the least little suspicion of a tendency to turn sour! 

“ This is really not half a bad sort of view,” says Augustus, pulling 
at his wristbands, with the self-consciousness of a man who wants to 
be unconcerned, and addressing the Atlantic. “On the right we have 
the ruins of St. Barbe, still bearing marks of the English guns of 
thirteen, on the left the coast of Spain, while close at hand ” 

“Rises the gloomy church tower of St. Jean de Luz,” cries 
Belinda, imitating the poor wretch’s pedantic company-voice to admi- 
ration; “ that sacred edifice in which Louis the Fourteenth was 
formally betrothed to Maria Theresa, Infanta of Spain, in the year of 
our Lord sixteen hundred and sixty. How long will it be, Mr. Jones, 
before your great book of travels is published? “I'would-be a pity, 
upon my word, that so much valuable research should be wasted !” 

“ Belinda—Belinda, my dear, how can you!” says Rose, admonish- 
ingly, “ Mr. Jones, why do you let her? I am sure it is all most 
interesting. Poor dear Louis the Fourteenth and Marie Antoinette— 
we read the Peninsular War straight through at Miss Ingram’s. But 
Belinda is such a quiz! Really it seems like something in a novel, 
doesn’t it, Roger, to be so near Spain ?” 

This is, literally, Rose’s conversational style reduced to ortho- 
graphy; style that one may call the absolute perfected vacuity of 
human speech ; but yet that, lisped by a pretty woman, now making 
play with her eyes, now suffering giggling eclipses behind her pocket- 
handkerchief, now pressing her fingers confidentially on your arm, is 
not without its charm to the superior intellect of man. 

Roger replies, “ Yes, indeed, Rosie!” a safe, unmeaning answer, that 
he keeps always ready for the foolish little babble of his betrothed. 

Augustus, who, like other unhappy young men of his class, regards 
silence as a lapse of breeding, once more starts a subject. 

“ How many persons would Captain Temple suppose, now, this 
casino might be capable of holding?” He suspects that Roger dislikes 
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him ; he knows that he detests Roger; and shifts from one leg to 
another, and fidgets at his glove-button (Augustus Jones wears yellow 
gloves at these casino balls) as he addresses him. 

“ How many people? Really, Mr. Jones, I have not the very 
smallest notion.” Capital fellow though Roger be, to those who know 
him and whom he likes, I feel that when he addresses men like 
Mr. Jones I cannot altogether clear him from the imputation of 
“ shutting his eyes as he talks.” “ Kind of thing I never guessed in 
my life. Belinda, can you tell Mr. Jones how many people the 
St. Jean de Luz casino holds?” 

“ Of course, I cannot,” answers Belinda, with her crushing brus- 
querie. “ Who in their senses would ask such a question, unless they 
were collecting materials for a guide-book? Now if you wanted to 
know about the people themselves, I might enlighten you.” 

“ Enlighten us by all means,” says Roger Temple. And he moves, 
despite a slight unwillingness in Rosie’s fingers, nearer to the girl's 
side. “ Begin with the little lady in pink satin. There she is, 
opposite, looking over her fan at the gentleman with the ferocious 
moustache. Do you know anything about her ?” 

“ Anything? I should just say I did! And about the man 
with the moustache, too! Why those are the people from Burgos, 
eee 

And then, such a story. as Rosie, straitlaced, over-scrupulous 
Rosie, is forced to listen to! Such a story, succeeded by such a dozen 
others! Constantly frequenting the society of gamins younger than 
herself, Belinda has picked up all the watering-place wickedness afloat, 
simply as a gamin picks up wickedness, and details it without a 
blush. 

And she tells her stories well; dramatizing a scene in Spanish 
here, throwing in some caustic bit of mimicry there, keeping her 
characters, vivid and living, before her audience, always. 

“ We have had enough, more than enough, scandal,” cries Rose, at 
last. ‘“ You have quite taken my breath away, Belinda: These may 
be the moralities of foreign watering-places, the subjects of foreign 
conversation, but they are not English! I declare, when we were 
girls, we did not know the meaning of evil!” 

“ How hard of comprehension you must have been, ‘my dear,” 
observes Belinda cheerfully. “I suppose that was in the innocent 
days when you first met Captain Temple ?” 

The taunt makes Roger himself wince. The innocent days—when 
he first whispered his passion to old Shelmadeane’s young wife, beside 
the hippopotamus ! 

“You are severe this evening, Belinda,’ he remarks coldly. 
“ You make no distinction between friend and foe. Rose, my dear,” 
bending over the widow and whispering—yet not so low but that 
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Belinda’s ear can catch every lover-like syllable, “is it not late for 
you to be out, after all the fatigues of your journey? Let me take 
you back to the hotel, dearest. You look pale.” 

“Oh, but Belinda!” says Rose generously, and making a feint of 
quitting her lover’s arm. “ Don’t, anybody, think of me. See 
Belinda home first.” 

“ Thanks very much, Rose,” cries the girl. “As Belinda has been 
seeing myself home (only she never had a home) during the last 
four years, she will probably be quite capable of doing the same 
to-night.” 

“ If—if I may beallowed?” And Mr. Jones puts himself forward, 
in obedience to a glance he receives from Rose. “ It is too late for 
Miss O’Shea to pass through the town without an escort.” 

“ Miss O'Shea has got Costa for her escort,” begins Belinda, with 
her usual sturdy independence; then, abruptly, she discovers that 
Roger Temple is watching her face, and a new freak of perversity 
takes possession of her. “ Miss O’Shea has got Costa, but she will be 
only too glad of your protection, now and at all times, Mr. Jones!” 
smiling affectionately at Jones with her lips, and mocking hin, 
ridiculing him, despising him with her eyes. 

. . “ You will see if that is not a match,” remarks Rose, as the 
two figures walk away together in the moonlight. “I was so much 
obliged to you, my dear, for taking her off my hands this evening; 
it gave me such a nice long talk with Mr. Jones, and I am convinced 
he is serious. What is more, Roger, in spite of all her flighty 
manner, I am convinced that Belinda will accept him, indeed, my 
only fear is that he will be shocked by her over-readiness. A young 
girl telling an eligible man that she would be glad ‘now and at 
all times’ of his protection!” 

“ Recollect her age, Rose. You must not take au pied de la lettre, 
every word that a madcap child like Belinda chooses to utter.” 

“T take people’s speeches, and their actions, too, as I find them,” 
answers Rose, ignoring the quotation. Rosa ignores everything in 
the universe that she does not herself understand. “And I do not 
forget that Belinda is of Vansittart blood. Like mother like 
daughter.” Proud though she be of the connection, Cornelius O’Shea’s 
widow can never refrain from flinging her little pebble at poor dead 
Lady Elizabeth’s memory. “ We all know what kind of reputation 
the Vansittart women have.” 

“ The reputation of more than common beauty, I have been told,” 
remarks Roger, with an air of innocence. 

“She has taken his arm—actually! When we were girls, such a 
thing was never thought of, until one was formally engaged. Belinda 
has taken Mr. Jones’s arm—do you see?” 

“ Yes, I see, I see,” answers Roger Temple, not without impatience. 
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Curious anomaly, if anything pertaining to the relations of men and 
women can ever be called anomalous, Rosie’s lover is sensible of a 
distinct pang of jealousy at this moment. “ Any girl of seventeen 
would encourage any fellow who had carriages and diamonds to offer 
her—as you ought to know, Rose.” 

“ Belinda, most of all,’ acquiesces the widow, with one of her 
prettiest sighs. “It has gone out of fashion for young girls to 
sacrifice interest to the Affections, as we used.” 

Roger thinks of Mr. Shelmadeane, and is silent. 


Cuarpter VII. 
MAMMON WINS HIS WAY. 


Warre with moonlight, astir with the life and joyousness of the 
southern night, are the narrow streets of St. Jean de Luz as Mr. 
Jones and his companion proceed towards what may by courtesy be 
called Belinda’s home. Ladies, with fan and mantilla, returning bare- 
headed from the casino ball; itinerant serenaders twanging guitars 
for money—alas! is there to be no poetry left in life ?—beneath the 
projecting iron balconies ; stately hidalgos in cloaks ; statelier beggars 
in tatters; every here and there a patio, or garden, odorous with 
citron-flowers, pomegranate, myrtle; and for back-ground the moun- 
tains, just one shade deeper iris than the arch of tremulous heaven 
overhead. 

Could hour or scene be more auspicious for a lover? Could hour 
or scene better dispose a girl’s imagination towards a declaration of 
love? 

They walk for a considerable time in silence, Belinda and Mr. Jones. 
At last, “I hope you have forgiven me for not feeding Costa on mac- 
aronies?” whispers the young man, pressing her unresponsive hand 
ever so little to his side. 

“Do you, Mr. Jones?—why?” She accepted his arm out of 
sheerest perversity, and because she guessed that certain eyes were 
watching her; but her heart feels wicked against poor Augustus, 
wicked against the whole bright world which forms a background for 
Roger Temple and for Rose. “When I know people detest me I 
would much rather be without their forgiveness than with it.” 

Not an encouraging answer for a man on the eve of proposing. 
But Mrs. O’Shea’s wary arts during that starlit conversation on the 
terrace have brought up Mr. Jones’s resolution to the sticking-point. 
So much familiar talk of Lady Althea and Lord Lionel—“ Belinda’ss 
nearest relations, Mr. Jones, the people, whenever our dear Belinda 
does settle in London, with whom she and her husband must be con- 
stantly and intimately thrown.” So much familiar talk, I say, about 
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possible cousins in the peerage, not unmingled with suggestions that, 
in our dear Belinda’s position, a happy early union, rather than large 
settlements, is what Rose’s step-maternal heart yearns after, have made 
Mr. Jones resolute to win or give up all to-night. 

He does not love, he sees no remotest chance of bringing himself 
to love, this meagre, dark-skinned, bitter-tongued mite of an earl’s 
granddaughter. But Jones is not a man to be turned aside from any 
project, commercial or matrimonial, by obstacle so paltry as personal 
likes or dislikes. The earliest sacred truth instilled into his childish 
soul, his highest mature conception of moral law, is—that Christians 
and Englishmen should buy in the cheapest market whatever article 
they require. He, Jones, requires the article Birth; has hunted it up 
and down many English watering-places, as men of the Cornelius 
O'Shea genus hunt money, and now has it under his hand, to be 
bought for a song—(did not Rosie wisely throw in the hint about 
modest settlements ?)—the only difficulty being as to the article’s con- 
sent. But after sunning himself in the widow's smiles and listening 
to the widow's silky flatteries during the past hour and a half, Mr. 
Jones cannot but feel that he is a very captivating fellow indeed in 
women’s eyes, and entertains but little fear as to that. 

“TI have never been fortunate enough to find you at home yet, 
Miss O'Shea.” He makes this next attempt at tender talk just as 
they reach the Maison Lohobiague, on the third floor of which Miss 
Burke and Belinda lodge. “TI should like,” sentimentally, ‘to see the 
apartment where you spend your time—if I might ?” 

It seems to him that the task of bringing her to terms will be easier 
of accomplishment indoors than out. Never yet has he seen Belinda 
within four walls, and the idea strikes him that she may prove more 
manageable within a restricted space ; like a squirrel in a cage, a colt 
within a pound, or any other inferior animal whom it is man’s supreme 
pleasure to tame and subjugate. 

“The apartment where I spend my time—Burke’s den? Well, if you 
want to see it, you had better use your legs and walk up now. Miss 
Burke, as you know, is away ; our servant—actually we have a servant, 
Mr. Jones, just to set our soup going of a morning—went off to the 
bull-fight at Fontarabia yesterday, and has not appeared since. So 
you must not expect to see things in apple-pie order.” 

She quits his arm, bestows a series of hugs and farewells on Costa— 
the poor old dog, well-trained, stopping discreetly, three or four paces 
away from Miss Burke’s threshold—then vanishes out of sight beneath 
an overhanging stone porte-cochére, or archway; whither Mr. Jones, 
his dapper feet tortured by the stones, his yellow-kidded hands extended 
to save his nose from collision with the wall, follows her. 

The Maison Lohobiague is one of those towering filteenth-century 
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into dust, beside the harbour of St.-Jean de Luz. The infanta of 
Spain lodged in the Lohobiague, says oral history, on the occasion of 
her betrothal to Louis the Fourteenth. Now ’tis tenanted out in sets of 
furnished lodgings, low rented, on account of rats, dry-rot, mould, and 
other such drawbacks to medieval romance, but deliciously cool in 
summer by reason of the narrow semi-Moorish windows, thick walls, 
and vaulted balconies ; and with the noblest panorama of river, fertile 
plain, and distant lonely mountain sierra for outlook. 

The dark winding staircase seems trebly dark after the intense 
moonlight of the streets; and Mr. Jones, a careful man, not only as 
regards moral but bodily risks, pauses at the bottom. 

“Come along, if you are coming,” rings out Belinda’s voice from 
airy heights overhead. “There is plenty of light when once you get 
up here, only look after your shins meanwhile.” 

“The “plenty of light” proceeds from a solitary oil-lamp, which 
sheds its dim religious rays before the figure of a saint on the landing 
of the second floor—a grotesquely tawdry female saint, of Basque or 
Spanish origin, life-sized, ghastly-hued; with a laced pocket-hand- 
kerchief, with blood streaming from her martyred brow and hands; a 
necklace of huge mock brilliants on her throat, a pair of satin slippers 
that may have been white once, say at the betrothal of Louis the Four- 
teenth, upon her feet. 

“We live one story higher still,” says Belinda—Mr. Jones stopping 
to turn up his British nose at this work of sacerdotal art—and 
unless Juanita happens to have left a candle, I shall have to entertain 
you in the dark. However, there is the moon.” 

“And—and the brightness of your eyes, Belinda,” says Jones, 
groping his way up the steep staircase after her. 

“And what?” shouts the girl, sharply, through the darkness. 
“There is such an echo, Mr. Jones—no hearing a word unless you 
speak more distinctly. What did you say would light us?” 

But something, either in the tones of her voice or in the distance 
that separates them, restrains Mr. Jones from again launching into 
the hazardous region of compliment. 

Under the lawful régime of Miss Burke the outer door of the 
apartment is always kept virtuously locked after dark; but this, like 
other precautionary rules of life, is set at nought when Belinda, as at 
present, holds the rudder of government. Half ajar stands a huge 
oaken door, blackened with time, crusted with dirt; » door as old, pro- 
bably, as the solid masonry of the house. On a vigorous push from 
the girl’s hand it creaks slowly back upon its hinges, and Mr. Jones is 
introduced to “ Burke’s den,” a room bigger than an Isle of Wight 
church, the roof joisted and innocent of all modern refinement of lath 
and plaster, the walls of the indescribable smoky grey of ages. Vast 
cobwebbed pictures of saints in different stages of burning or mutila- 
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tion—French studies, probably after Ribera, exaggerations, nightmares, 
of that master’s most repulsive realism—hang around. Saints and 
cobwebs may, indeed, be said to furnish the room. Of furniture proper 
there are a table that was once carved and gilt, now in the last stage 
of rickety decay, and of which one leg is propped up by a pile of bat- 
tered books ; a lofty pier glass, over-dim with antiquity for purposes 
of reflection ; three crippled chairs, piled pell-mell at the present 
moment in a corner; and a shelf, containing in all about twelve 
pieces of crockery of different sizes and patterns. “Iam an Ishmaelite 
by choice,” Miss Burke will say, with the conscious proud humility 
of intellect, to such straggling acquaintance as chance ever gives her 
toentertain. ‘‘ The frivolous details of upholstery do not concern me. 
Climate, nature, association with the mighty minds of the past—these 
to me are the necessities of life!” 

Mr. Jones looks round him open-mouthed, Belinda having been 
fortunate enough to find a candle, whose solitary light barely pierces 
from end to end of the sombre, shadowy room. 

“And you—you live here?” he exclaims with unaffected amaze- 
ment. “What a place—what pictures! It gives one the horrors to 
look at them.” Only Mr. Jones is thinking a little nervously over 
what he is going to say next, and calls it “ ’orrors.” 

“Well, yes—the Maison Lohobiague is not furnished according to 
Clapham taste,” retorts Belinda, with her frank impertinence. ‘“ But 
it suits me better. I like the old shabby room, Mr. Jones, and the 
‘orrid pictures, and the cobwebs ; yes, and I should be very sorry to 
exchange them for any stuccoed Cockney gentility. I have lived here 
two years, off and on; Miss Burke has made it a sort of headquarters 
in all her comings and goings, and I have grown to the place. If 
Burke would only get killed on a railway, or made professoress, or 
anything, I should be quite content to stop in the Lohobiague with 
Costa, always.” 

And now, Augustus feels, is the time to crash down on this poor 
pauper child with the magnificence of his offer. “Miss O’Shea— 
Belinda,” he cries, coming up beside her very close, “there is no 
necessity for you to snend your days in these miserable foreign places 
any longer. Since I saw you this afternoon I—ahem—lI have been 
talking to your mamma.” 

“Stepmamma. If you are not accurate, you are nothing.” 

“And I have made my mind up—I have made my mind up fully,” 
says Jones, with magnanimity, “as to my line of conduct. There 
may seem, there ave disparities”—he glances, with an air of con- 
descension at the girl's dress, at the appointments of the meagre room ; 
“still, as Mrs. O’Shea says, six months of the first educational advan- 
tages in England would work wonders, and, at our age, we can afford 
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“T could answer better if I had a glimmering notion of what you 
mean by ‘we. Are you going to school again, Mr. Jones? Mind 
your H’s, you know, if you do.” 

“Belinda!” his voice shakes, his colour rises. (“ How hideous he is !” 
communes Belinda within herself. ‘“ How the mosquito bites glow and 
radiate from out that purple blush!”) “Do you think you ever—I 
mean—lI know—I never” . . . confound it all, why will the girl fix those 
hard eyes of hers upon his face! ... “never saw any one so likely 
to make me happy. Oh, come, you mustn’t take your hand away !” 
which she does, with unmistakable energy, the moment she feels his 
touch. “I will not let you go till you answer me. Belinda, could 
you ever care for me enough to be my wife?” 

He has stumbled through it as well, perhaps, as the majority of 
men stumble through the most momentous question of their lives. 
Belinda, who has never before heard a declaration, or read of a decla- 
ration, or imagined a declaration, thinks the exhibition pitiable, and 
tells him so. 

“You are a more complete fool than I took you for, Mr. Jones. If 
you really want me—me—to marry you, why not say so like a rational 
being, instead of stammering and hesitating and blushing, like a 
schoolboy ashamed to speak the truth ?” 

Mr. Jones stands, silently recovering his nerve after the plunge. 

“Tt will, I know, meet the wishes of Mrs. O’Shea and of Captain 
Temple,” he remarks at last, almost humbly. 

“ What will?” 

“Our marriage, Belinda.” 

“«Did they tell you so?” 

“Mrs. O’Shea led me to believe ””—— 

“ Rose leads everybody to believe everything. And he—Captain 
“Temple?” 

“Tt can be no interest of Captain Temple’s to put himself in the 
way of your settlement, I should say.” 

She turns from him; she walks quickly to the further end of the 
room; a certain dignity, child though she be, in every movement of 
her poor little ragged figure. Then she comes back to the young 
man’s side and looks steadily, with her honest eyes, into his. 

“A thing like this can’t be decided in a moment, Mr. Jones. If 
you want, really and truly, to marry me, you must, I suppose, have 
some good reasons for doing so. That is not my business, however. 
Every one is free to have his own crotchets about happiness. But 
what I do want to know, and what I dare say you can tell me, is— 
why should I marry you ?” 

“T should hope, a little, because you like me,” suggests Augustus, 
trying with imperfect success to throw a lover-like warmth into his 
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voice. “That is the reason generally, I believe, for which young 
ladies accept men.” 

“Ts it, indeed ? I thought liking had nothing whatever to do with 
such things. I thought the lover said, ‘I can offer such a house, 
carriage, servants, diamonds, on condition that you take me for a hus- 
band.’ And then that the young lady reckoned up the sweets and the 
sours together, and answered ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ according to whether she 
found the bargain good.” 

“Ts that the kind of way you wish me to address you, Miss 
O’Shea ?” 

“It is the best way for you to address me if you want to get a sen- 
sible answer, Mr. Jones.” 

She perches herself on a corner of the rickety table, tilts her hat 
on the back of her head, and swinging her sandalled feet to and fro 
in the air, begins—as coolly as though she were scoring up the points 
at paume—to reckon the items of the projected “ bargain.” 

“Carriage, so much; diamonds, so much; house, so much. We 
will begin with the house. How large a house, exactly, should you 
and I have to live in at Clapham ?” 

“T am not joking, and you are,” replies Jones sullenly. “Of 
course, if you do not choose to take the thing seriously, I have nothing 
more to say.” 

“Well, would you mind my having my supper first? I am as 
hungry as a wolf, sir. Burke leaves me ona kind of board wages 
when she goes off literaturing, and I have not eaten a mouthful since 
your macaroons. You will not mind? ‘Thanks. And while I 
eat, you know, you can make yourself agreeable, tell me all the 
delightful projects you and Rosie have been laying out for my future 
welfare.” 

Belinda’s supper consists of a big slice of household bread, and 
another rather bigger one of melon, washed down by cold water. 
Having produced these refreshments from the shelf, which at once 
answers as dresser, larder, and pantry, she resumes her former place 
on the corner of the table, and unincumbered by knife, fork, or plate, 
sups. 

Mr. Jones, who, like other unwholesome-blooded, city-bred persons, 
distrusts all wholesome, natural, simple food, watches her with a kind 
of pitying horror. Melon at night! cold water! brown bread, devoured 
in half-pound slices ! 

“Yes, my living does not cost much,” cries Belinda, interpreting 
his looks correctly. ‘That will be one blessing, at least, for my 
husband, And if he liked to pitch his tent farther south it would 
cost less. Talk of a Clapham villa! Why, you need not have a house 
at all for more than three months in the year down at Granada, there 
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are such jolly arches and walls to sleep under; and the wine of the 
country, fine strong wine, that gets into your head directly, is as cheap 
as water, and you can buy a day’s fruit for five gramos. I should 
say,” meditatively, “a married pair, of quiet habits and unambitious 
minds, could live handsomely in Granada on twenty-five francs a week ; 
yes, and be able to treat themselves to a theatre or a bull fight of a 
Sunday as well.” 

“Twenty-five francs a week !—fifty pounds a year!” says Augustus, 
“Not the quarter of what I should allow my wife for pin-money.” 

A sharply-contrasted picture they make at this moment, reader, 
these two people who are discussing the propriety of spending their 
lives together: Belinda, with her mischievous Murillo eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth, devouring melon, and swinging her ragged feet to and fro as 
she philosophises on the nothingness of wealth; Mr. Jones, yellow- 
gloved, London-coated, and with his smug, calculating Leadenhall 
Street face, watching her. 

He is cleverish, worldly cleverish at least—the sons of most very suc- 
cessful men are that ; but he has not a chance against the gamin astute- 
ness, the keen mother wit, of Belinda O'Shea. Devouring her bread 
and melon, rattling on with wild panegyrics of the delights of beggary, 
she sets herself to find out from him the precise extent of Rose’s little 
intrigue on her behalf, the precise goodness of the “bargain” offered 
to her acceptance, and succeeds, aye, even as regards details. Such a 
carriage, such liveries, a couple of riding horses, an opera box, such a 
set of diamonds, as her wedding gift. Rose, to the utmost of her 
power, has sold her, and sold her advantageously ; Captain Temple— 
well, Captain Temple a not unwilling witness to the transaction. 

Now for her reply. 

“TI cannot imagine what put it into your head to think of me, Mr. 
Jones. Oh, I know why you come to St.-Jean de Luz; of course Rosie 
planned your tour for you! But what first put it into your head to 
think of me in that sort of light?” For a moment her long eyelashes 
shade her cheek, the cheek that neither pales nor reddens under his 
gaze. ‘TI have not made myself over and above civil to you, have I?” 

“Well no, not anything very particular,” Mr. Jones assents. 

“And Iam sure I am not what you, with your fastidious tastes, 
would think ladylike”—oh, the curl, imperceptible perhaps, to 
Augustus, of her upper lip !—* nor what any one,” with a thoroughly 
sincere sigh, this, “ would think pretty. Now what, in the name of 
heaven, can make you wish to marry me ?” 

“ J—I—because I love you,” begins Jones, stammering. 

“Tell that blague to some one else,” interrupts the girl, with sud- 
den passion, “not to me! If you loved me I should feel it—here,” 
clasping her graceful brown hands to her breast, “ just as I feel that 
Costa loves-me, and I would marry you—yes, even you—to-morrow, 
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out of gratitude, and if you had only a hundred a year instead of all 
the thousands you talk of. But you do not. You care no more for 
me than I for you, and so” 

“ And so I suppose you will not marry me?” says Jones, with mors 
tification, that he would fain hide under an air of banter. 

Belinda hesitates—looks away from him. She is a child, with all 
a child’s instinctive craving for the sweets of liberty, but she is a 
Bohemian as well, with all a Bohemian’s keen appreciation of money 
and of what money will bring. It would—it would be sweet, she 
feels, to wear finer dresses, richer jewels than Rosie’s, to invite Rosie 
and Captain Temple condescendingly to dinner, lend them one’s opera- 
box, take them for a drive occasionally in one’s carriage. And then to 
bid good-bye for ever to Miss Burke! The thought of Augustus 
Jones as a life companion may be hideous, but half its hideousness 
vanishes, surely, if one remembers this—he would replace Miss 
Burke. 

“Tam certain I shall make you wretched, Mr. Jones, but as you 
seem, you and Rosie, to have set your minds on this engagement. . . 
stop, though! I must ask one thing first: is your name on the door- 
plate—I mean of the Clapham Villa? That I could not stand.” 

“My name on a door-plate?” says Jones, as indignantly as though 
the blood of the Howards ran in his veins. “ Why, what do you 
take me for? No one but professional men, apothecaries, or that sort 
of thing, ever ticket their names outside on a door-plate.” 

“Well, then—I could never suit you nor you me, the whole 
thing is preposterous !—still, if you would like to try it, just as 
an experiment ”—— 

He rushes forward rapturously. 

“Oh, I thank you—very much obliged, indeed!” Delinda springs 
upon her feet, and puts herself in a not altogether unscientific atti- 
tude of self-defence. “We may be engaged, if you like, but I will 
have no fooleries of that kind. Do you hear me—I will not! Mr. 
Jones, you shall never kiss me.” 

And then, quick as thought itself, flashes on her the remem- 
brance of the moment when her eyes first met Roger’s this afternoon, 
of the hour spent with Roger alone under the stars, of the moment 
when he praised her—ah, with praise how unlike the fulsome 
compliments of this legitimate lover!—and when vanity, shame, a 
minglement of feelings such as her life had never known before, 
held her dumb. 

“Never kiss you! Not even when we are married, I suppose ?” 
remarks Mr. Jones, unwisely jocular. 

“ Married—who talks of being married?” cries Belinda; such 
mutiny against her own weakness, such disdain, such mockery of 
her captor in her eyes! 
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“You talked a moment ago about trying the experiment, did 
you not ?” 

“T said that we might try being lovers—no, not lovers either— 
that we might try being engaged; and I keep to it. You are going 
away to visit the Pas de Roland, you know, to-morrow.” 

“Not now. I shall have no spare time for sight-seeing now,” 
interrupts Augustus amatively. 

“Why not? Because Rose is here? Oh, Rose has quite enough 
on her hands without you. You will go to the mountain to-morrow, 
and you will stay away four days, as you intended, and admire every 
waterfall, and rock, and ruin Murray bids you. By that time I shall 
be used to the thought of—of Clapham, perhaps. Miss Burke will 
be back, for one thing, and I shall have had a good deal,” with a sigh, 
this, “of Rose. I shall feel better disposed towards any change. 
Mr. Jones, if you will promise never, as long as you live, to kiss me, 
I dare say I shall not be very sorry to see you come back.” 

And not one other warmer word or promise can Augustus wring 
from her. She will try being engaged, minus love-making, as an 
experiment; and if he will promise never, as long as he lives, to 
kiss her, perhaps, after four days’ absence, she may not be very sorry 
to see him return. 

So much for his present chance of an alliance with the noble family 
of Vansittart. 

As Mr. Jones walks back to the Hotel Isabella in the moonlight, 
he does not feel sure that he will have bought the article Birth quite 
so cheaply after all. 








James Hannay. 


Tue first cloud that lowered over English literary circles in the dark 
days of January, 1873, was caused by the announcement of the death 
of James Hannay. 

It was a heavy one, and it arose with startling abruptness. The 
conditions of his life were presumably and apparently in favour of 
its being lengthened to a period far beyond those forty-six years at 
the end of which he was cut down. He was living in a climate that 
was to him as that of Paradise—on the shores of that blue Mediter- 
ranean of which he always wrote with such loving graceful enthusiasm. 
His appointment as consul at Barcelona removed him far above the 
necessity of that anxious and continuous brain-labour which prema- 
turely puts out the light of so many men of letters. He was wanted 
in the world of letters, for his pure polished style was a corrective 
and antidote to much of the slip-shod writing of the day. But 
Death, with direful want of discrimination, struck him down. 

James Hannay’s career was of too diversified a character for justice 
to be done to it within the limits of a mere magazine article. He 
was by descent a Scottish gentleman of the best blood, and at one 
time he was a prince in Bohemia. His love of adventure, of danger, of 
change was the cause of his entering the navy as a boy. His inability 
to submit to anything like petty tyranny, his contempt for, that power 
of matter over mind which the rules of the service held up, his 
strong yearning for the life of letters, upon which he afterwards 
entered with all his heart, induced him to leave the navy when a 
man. That he thoroughly understood the spirit as well as the 
material part of the service, that he was an accomplished seaman, 
and a favourite among his brother officers, are accepted facts. But for 
some reason or other, it is hard to believe that James Hannay was 
ever at heart a sailor. It is difficult for those who only knew him in 
after-life—who have only seem him in the atmosphere of books and 
the writers of the same—to associate him with the executive life of a 
ship. Nevertheless, his naval novels rank only second to those of 
Marryat; and he loved the sea with poetical fervour and devotion. 

These novels, ‘Singleton Fontenoy’ and ‘Eustace Conyers,’ must 
have been written in his very early youth. I perfectly remember 
reading the first in 1853, in a cheap edition. The first-named work is 
an extraordinary one, when regarded as the production of so young a 
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man. It sparkles with humour; with cultivated, delicate, trained 
humour, not with the boisterous, effervescent, bramble-like humour of + 
ordinary youth, which invariably straggles out of bounds on paper. 
Even at that period he must have been steeped in a love of classical 
lore. Arduous after-study perfected his knowledge of it, but the love 
of it already filled the heart of the man who wrote as he did at that 
epoch. 

Before this, in 1852, he had written an Essay on ‘ The Life and 
Genius of Edgar Allan Poe,’ which he prefixed to an edition he edited 
of that writer's poems—an essay that is as full of poetry as are the 
poems it introduces. It teems with evidences of that rich and brilliant 
critical ability for which he was in after years so justly celebrated. 
There is one passage in it that is simply perfect in its plea for a 
tolerant judgment being awarded to the subject of the memoir. It 
follows immediately on the quotation of that star-like poem, “To 
Helen,” which many who knew him well must have heard him cite 
as a “ perfect piece of rhythmical crystal.” Of Poe, in connection with 
this poem, he says: 


“Though it appears only too certain that his wild passions carried him 
into most unhappy self-abandonment, his verse is all as pure as wild flowers. 
This is the way in which the boy Edgar—the rejected of the Military 
Academy, the rake of Charlottesville, noted for ‘intemperance’ and other 
vices—wrote about a girl: 


‘ Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


So, in yon brilliant window-niche 

How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah! Psyche from the regions which 
Are fairy land.’ 


Could anything be more dainty, airy, amber-bright than this is? Its 
elegance is Horatian. . . . Now Poe may have done this and that. Youths 
brought up by fine, good-natured old Micios, particularly if their ‘veims 
run wine,’ will do many strange things. There are hundreds of youths as 
‘wild’ as Poe: but this one wrote the above poem. That is the interesting 
fact. A fragment of song like this comes out of the inner being of a man, 
and the capability of producing it is the great fact of his nature.” 
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In another place he says of Poe— 


“ You want flowers and fruit for your altars; and wherever Poe’s muse 
has passed flowers and fruit are fairer and brighter. 

“ With all this passion for the Beautiful, no poet was ever less voluptuous. 
He never profaned his genius, whatever else he profaned.” 


Thus James Hannay wrote of one of his early heroes, the poor 
young fellow in whose “ veins ran wine” to such an extent that while 
he wrote like a god, he frequently behaved like a devil. James 
Hannay had a rare gift of discernment in such manners. He could 
with strength and delicacy draw the line between the design and the 
way in which it was carried out. Yet for all his strong sympathy 
with the erring genius whom the world condemned, does not every 
word of this analysis he has written of Poe’s nature and character 
breathe an intense love of that beauty in which “ purity” is the 
strongest element ? 

Unfortunately for the country and the Conservative interest, 
Mr. Hannay failed in the one effort he made to enter upon a parlia- 
mentary career. In 1857 he stood as a candidate in the Conservative 
interest for the borough of Dumfries, and was defeated. His great 
and exceptional gifts as a speaker—little as he exercised these gifts in 
public—make this a matter of regret. 

Notwithstanding the years which he has devoted to literature, 
Mr. Hannay’s contributions to it in book-form are not numerous. 
More than ten years ago he republished in one volume the series of 
brilliant scholarly articles which he had contributed to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ Since then he has brought out ‘Three Hundred Years of a 
Norman House,’ and ‘A Course of English Literature.’ Those 
copious notes, which displayed such a mass of erudition, to Thackeray's 
‘Lectures on the English Humourists,’ were also written by Mr. James 
Hannay. And daring the four years of his holding the consulate at 
Barcelona he has sent many a gem from Spanish history and litera- 
ture to enrich the columns of ‘The Cornhill’ and the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.’ Sadly, indeed, will the readers of the latter miss “The 
Englishman in Spain.” 

That his ardour for literature was unquenched, and that he was fall 
of literary projects for the future, are facts that are attested by a 
passage in one of his recent letters to a friend. “I am about,” he 
writes, “to commence a series of articles, ‘Companions of my Exile,’ 
in which I mean to write about books and friends of all kinds—dead 


” 


That he tried to make the best of that expatriation which all who 
knew him lamented, on their own account as well as his, is evident 
from another letter to the same friend: “To divert my ennui—for 
one cannot be always reading—I have bought a rather fine boat, 
and had her rigged and painted. She is to be called The Lady of 
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Shalott, and I hope to have some fun out of her. Now if you were 
here what an occasion for sea-picnics, claret-cup and compliments, 
salad, and sarcasm !” 

That the tedium of a life unlightened by fellowship with those 
members of the confraternity of letters, among whom he had shone 
as a “bright particular star,” told upon him in his exile, is a fact 
of which no one who knew the man and his fate can have any 
manner of doubt. In reference to a delay about some long-promised 
article, he says, in writing to the same friend: “ And oh! what 
a long hot summer we have had! 84 to 87 in the shade! I have 
likewise been bored a great deal by the place. The Catalans are 
grossly unsocial, shop-keeping fellows; their daughters are plain; 
they are as illiterate as pigs, and their politics and religion are 
barbarous. Now orange-trees to look at, grapes and sunshine for 
breakfast, nay even the Mediterranean of my youth, do not atone for 
all this! Judge, then, how I long for a holiday.” 
~~ Later on he writes pathetically, ‘‘ You would see Levers’ death? 
Bulwer now is the only regular novelist of the ‘old generation left; 
and yet he was famous before any of them—Dickens, Thackeray, or 
Lever.” 

For four years, 1860 to 1864, he edited the Edinburgh Courant, 
and I have frequently heard him enlarge on those four years as having 
been the happiest and brightest of his life. Shortly after his renun- 
ciation of this editorship and his removal to London a heavy domestic 
affliction overtook him in the death of his wife. 

It was while the shadow of this affliction was still hanging over 
him darkly that I first met him; and I was given my lasting im- 
pression of the thoroughly kindly nature of the man by witnessing 
the hearty efforts he made to interest himself in what was then of 
paramount importance to me—my own hopes and career. 

His cordial sympathy was as cheering and invigorating as sunshine, 
and the way in which he came out from his own stronghold of trouble 
to try and clear away the trouble of another, spoke eloquently for his 
heart. And there was no swerving in his regard. ‘Time and distance 
made no difference to him. He was one of the few men with whom 
the absent are right. 

At the time of which I write, the date of my first introduction to 
him, he was living in Tavistock Place, and perhaps some few who 
may read this paper may recall pleasant gatherings there in that 
house which we entered under a Gothic porch. Long pleasant meet- 
ings, there and at other houses, where we all met like one family, at 
which many who are dead, and many who have outgrown the very 
memory of those days, assisted. It was at one of these meetings 
(where held I forget) that I heard poor Jeffrey Prowse for the first 
time repeat those half sad, half sarcastic verses, in which he enlarges 
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upon and justifies the love literary Bohemians have for their Bohemia. 
I remember being sympathetically struck with the following lines, 
which I quote from memory, and which may therefore be inaccurate : 
“ Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 
And the longitude’s equally vague, 
That person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague.” 


How James Hannay enlarged upon that theme. With what a 
glittering romance concerning the imaginary city he immediately 
gilded the conversation, threading through other peoples’ talk in that 
musically monotonous languid voice of his, which has been aptly 
likened unto “molten gold.” And here it may be mentioned there 
was this rare charm in his eloquence. Brilliant conversationist, as he 
is universally admitted to have been, he never had the air of address- 
ing an audience. He talked admirably, because it was not in him to 
talk in any other way, and not because he desired to dazzle by a dis- 
play of erudition and facility of utterance. He always talked well— 
to a child, who could only respond to the flow of words with a gaze of 
baby-wonderment—to a woman whom he half admired and half loved 
for being as he said “so jolly ignorant.” He did it because it was 
not in him to express himself in any other way. It was natural that 
the rich harmonious ideas with which he was fraught should put on 
the garment of rich harmonious language. And so his conversation’ 
pleased every one, even those whom it extinguished. 

That he was a hero-worshipper was one of his many claims to my 
confidence in the days of my youth. I never had the fear before my 
eyes of his fancying me a fool because I admired inordinately. To 
hear him speak for an hour of Thackeray was to gain a clearer insight 
into the real motive of that mighty writer than a year’s hard study of 
his works would have afforded to an ordinary mind. I have a mental 
cabinet picture before me, as I write now, of a July evening in an 
old street in Kensington, with James Hannay in the foreground, 
pouring out sentence after sentence of clever, incisive, but yet most 
poetical criticism on ‘ Vanity Fair,’ as we looked at the house in 
which the great author wrote it. And covering a larger canvas, there 
rises in vivid colours a scene where, during a pleasant stroll of hours in 
view of Kensington Palace, he taught me unconsciously all that I have 


ever succeeded in remembering of the days and literature of Queen 
Anne. 


How many of his phrases have become household words among 
those who may be said to rule current phraseology! Matthew 
Arnold’s “sweetness and light” is not more at home among us than 
is James Hannay’s pet “blood and culture.” And to whom is his 
definition of “A gentleman,” “a fellow whose ancestors wore chain 
armour in the thirteenth century,” unknown ? 
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The last time I saw him was at a wedding-banquet which he gave 
at his house in Tavistock Place to a friend who had recently married. 
He was then in the prime of manhood; he had before him the 
prospect of an appointment which he desired; he was surrounded by 
his band of beautiful clever children whom he idolised; he was full 
of hope and happiness, and of a literary project which unfortunately 
his official duties prevented him from carrying out. It is sad to 
realise that all this has ended six years after in a grave in Barcelona. 

Until his life is fully written—and it is to be hoped that some 
competent one of that bright band in which he was enrolled will not 
let his memory lie fallow for long—there is little more to be said of 
him. It was a chequered life, full of triumphs and trials, and only 
those who knew the man well can understand with what keen intensity 
he felt both. A poor émmortelle this to lay upon his tomb; but if 
we all give according to our ability and his deserts, James Hannay’s 
grave will be well covered. 








i 
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Vadolig ; or, Christmas the Clerk. 
A WELSH SKETCH. 
Br ANNIE BEALE. 


“QuristuAs comes but once a year, and the better the day the 
better the deed,” said a worthy South Wales peasant, when his wife 
gave him a tenth child on Christmas Day. 

“Let us call him Nadolig, and make a clerk or a schoolmaster of 
him,” said his wife. “Christmas children are as sharp as the weather, 
and ‘tis lucky to be born on Christmas Day.” 

Women are always ambitious! 

So Evan Hughes and his wife took their tenth child to church as 
soon as was convenient, and gave him the name of Nadolig, which is 
Welsh for Christmas. It is customary and honourable in Wales to 
call children who come into the world on Christmas Day after the 
blessed period of their birth. The nine brothers and sisters of the 
infant were present at his christening, and the two eldest acted as 
sponsors with their father. He was attired in a print bed-gown of 
many colours, and a tight-fitting calico cap. In those days children 
were born without hair, but now that it is the fashion to bring them 
up capless, Providence, more merciful than parents, furnishes them 
with a short crop. Nadolig behaved with becoming gravity. He 
neither smiled nor cried, which made his mother unhappy, since long- 
lived people always cry when they are christened; but Evan consoled 
her by saying that parsons and clerks ought to be grave. 

He grew up all, and even more, than his parents expected. Unlike 
most boys, his mind turned the very way they wished, and his mother 
proudly said, “He was born a clerk.” In spite of the counteracting 
influence of grandparents and numerous relatives who were Noncon- 
formists, and would have had so promising a youth of their body, he 
clung to the Church. Indeed he was never quite happy out of it, and 
used to astonish the old sexton by questions which, he said, would 
puzzle the vicar himself. He was reckoned a genius besides. The 
evidences of it were multitudinous. His mother went so far as to 
affirm that he could sing before he could speak, knew his ‘ Raddy 
mad’ Easy’ sooner than any other boy at school, made rhymes of 
his own accord, and could say whole chapters of the Bible by heart, 
standing upright, as bold as Boanerges. There was no irreverence 
intended in her use of the Scripture name; but in after life envious 
rivals sometimes made it a matter of jest. They would call him “ the 
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bold Boanerges,” and he did not altogether dislike the title. But 
what he did dislike was to be called by the abbreviative Dolly, which, 
however common, seemed to him unclerklike. 

Unlike most of us, he obtained the desire of his life, and crowned the 
ambition of his parents. The old clerk died just at the right time, 
and he reigned in his stead. He knew that he would not have easy 
work, for he had spent many days reflecting on the exposure to weather 
he must undergo at funerals and in digging gravés—labours that must 
be accomplished, sad though they were—and of the varied nature of 
the calls he would have to answer as clerk and sexton in a large coun- 
try parish. But he took the matter from a clerical point of view, and 
believed himself literally “ elected” for the office; so he entered upon 
it with religious fervour. 

One of his many theories was, that clerks as well as deacons should 
marry, and he inaugurated his duties by that of matrimony. His 
choice fell on Nancy Price, a good-looking girl, born, it was said, 
“with a temper.” But he took small account of this, as it was his 
opinion that any man could be master if only, in marriage as in learn- 
ing, he began at the beginning. Accordingly, he pointed out to her 
the word “ obey” in the Marriage Service, collected the various texts 
bearing upon female subjection, and read her many grave lectures on 
them, and finally gave her to understand that if she became his wife 
she must acknowledge herself the weaker vessel. Nancy promised 
everything, inwardly resolving that she would not be a vessel, but 
mistress and master both. She was disappointed. Nadolig main- 
tained his own by force of argument. If she rebelled, he hurled at 
her such a sling of texts as would have brought down a Goliath, and 
did effectually silence her. In this world it is ever the greatest talker 
that has the best of it, and he would have beaten down a sceptic if he 
had not convinced him. And his weapons were kept keen and well 
furbished, for he used them daily, if not hourly, and what is equally to 
the purpose, he believed in them. Happily for him and for others, 
he lived when people were content to watch the corn grow, knowing 
that it would yield them bread, without uprooting it to discuss ‘its 
origin; in the same way they were content to find their spiritual food 
in the Bible, without puzzling their brains to discover how, when, and 
where the first grain was sown. 

It was always a pleasant recollection to Nadolig that he acted as 
clerk at his own wedding, helping, as he expressed it, to marry him- 
self. But this was not the proudest day of his life. 

“The Sunday on which I read myself in,” he would say, “that was 
a day! I never saw the church so full; not even when the new vicar 
preached.” 

In truth, all the parish, Churchmen and Dissenters, came to see how 
he would comport himself under the weight of his honours. Circum- 
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stances were, as usual, in his favour. The vicar, like his church, was 
tottering beneath the pressure of years, the defunct clerk had been 
almost inaudible from the same burden, and the time for improvement 
had come. A little more life was needed. Nadolig brought it. People 
chuckled as they asked one another how the “ Bold Boanerges” would 
read and sing in church. Being jealous of him, they were glad to 
turn the maternal epithet of approbation to account. He put envy to 
shame. The fine old Cymraeg rolled out of his mouth in full waves of 
sound, and the congregation whispered that they heard him better 
than the vicar. This was no wonder, as the vicar, poor man, had lost 
his teeth, and not living in an age when either tithes or dentists were 
plentiful, had no means of supplying them. Nadolig had the responses 
to himself, so his critical audience had every opportunity of compari- 
son. Not so with the singing. When he gave out and led the psalms 
and hymns, everybody joined, so it was masterly in him to keep ahead. 
There was no difficulty in regard to time, for the Welsh have, as a 
rule, both good ear and voice, so the singing was excellent. ; 

After service he modestly received the congratulations of his friends 
and relations; but no compliment pleased him so well as his grand- 
mother’s, who was a Calvinistic Methodist. 

“If anything could persuade me to leave my chapel,” she said, “ it 
ould be Dolly. He do look so genteel in the clerk’s desk, and do read 
and sing so beautiful.” 

He had two triumphs during his life, this was one. 

The gentility so much praised lay in a figure somewhat short and 
stout ; a round, rosy face ; sharp, decided black eyes, and a large mouth, 
that looked formed for declamation. 

People like to hear of the abodes of genius. Llanfach, where Nadolig 
was born, bred, and obtained his honours, was a village some eight 
miles from the market town of Trefavon. The church was situated 
on an eminence in its midst, and overlooked not only the village but 
many of the scattered huts in its neighbourhood, which, rich in white- 
wash if in nothing else, peeped up at it from out their surrounding 
trees or hedgerows. It was environed by a plateau of meadows, in 
their turn enclosed by an amphitheatre of hills approaching to moun- 
tains. The little vicarage nestled among trees and shrubs under 
shelter of its graveyard, and the clerk’s cottage was nigh at hand. 
This was a tidy two-roomed dwelling, near a one-arched bridge. 
Beneath this bridge, through the vicarage garden and by the church- 
yard, babbled a brook, which chattered incessantly to the church-goers, 
as it had chattered for thousands of years to their forefathers. It was 
a peaceful and beautiful spot at all times and in all seasons. 

In those days church renovation and architecture were not a part 
of the spirit of the age. Llanfach church, like numbers of others, was 
in bad repair; it was high-pewed, damp-walled, and covered inside 
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with curious stones and monuments. Tradition said that there had 
been a church on that spot before Catholicism had become Roman, 
and that ancient Britons had worshipped there before St. Augustine 
preached in England. Certain it is, that not many miles distant was a 
stone known by the name of St. Paul's Cross, on which a rough cross 
was carved, and where St. Paul was reverently believed to have 
preached the gospel. It is also certain that, in a country where Dissent 
and its multiplying chapels were regnant, the parish of Llanfach 
maintained a traditional respect for the Church, and lined her walls 
with a good congregation. 

Nadolig inherited this respect, and was the stanchest of Church- 
men, maintaining a continual controversy with Dissenters, half con- 
vincing some and silencing others. His vicar was old when he became 
clerk, but he lived many years afterwards. Mountaineers of all ranks, 
who preserve their simple manners and customs, do live to very 
advanced age. It was the clerk’s pride and pleasure to aid and 
patronise this good old man, and he, having a sharp sense of humour, 
delighted in it. He acknowledged Nadolig’s worth, and praised his 
punctuality. He had no more damp and soiled surplices; no more 
dusty and mouldy books. Nancy Nadolig Clerk was ordered to wash 
and dry them regularly, as she was also commanded to scrub the 
church pavement weekly, and to dust the pews. As she worked under 
her husband’s scrutinising and omniscient eyes, she was compelled to 
work with a will. She was never allowed to forget that little word, 
“Obey.” The faded red curtains and cushions revived under its 
influence ; the windows brightened up. 

The vicar was not famous for punctuality ; he sometimes forgot his 
duties in his books. Nadolig established himself as his clock, as well 
as clerk, sexton, and bell-ringer. “The poor gentleman is old,” he 
would say, “and has neither wife nor child to help him; and as to 
his housekeeper, hach y fi!”* o,:as soon as he began to toll the 
bell, he sent off a child to the Vicarage, and did not cease tolling till 
the vicar was in the porch, when he let go his bell-rope and followed 
his Reverence up the aisle. He was equally resolute in keeping him 
to time on other occasions. Christenings, weddings, and funerals were 
no longer kept waiting, and happy couples ceased to tremble lest 
twelve o'clock should strike before they were made one. Strike is 
scarcely the word, for even Nadolig’s genius could not make the old 
church clock keep either time or tune. 

Neither could it overmaster his superstition. When working late 
and early in the churchyard, he declared that he saw sights that 
would have made a less strong-minded man shake in his shoes. He 
could not be induced to describe them, for he knew how weak his 
neighbours were; but he sometimes unburdened his ghost-ridden soul 

* A term of reproach. 
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to his wife, and she had no scruples. Nadolig’s corpse-candles, 
visionary funerals, spectral forms, shadowy signals, and ghostly sum- 
monses, would have put to shame the spiritual manifestations of our 
day. Mr. Home and his disciples must have retired abashed before 
his sublimer illusions. The strange ungraceful dance, and harsh 
creakings and rappings of spirit-haunted household furniture, must 
have been arrested by the grand sweep and harmonious sounds of his 
aérial company. He no more believed in natural phenomena than do 
our enlightened spiritualists in psychic force. Why should he? Did 
he not see ghosts in the white mists that spread like a sheet over the 
churchyard, and rolled like cloud-chariots up the valley to the moun- 
tains? Did he not see corpse-candles through the damp, dark fogs 
that rose from the meadows and brook beneath the church, and formed 
a nucleus above the open grave near which he stood? Did he not 
hear weird sounds among the trees round which the morning breezes 
shivered in the white mist, or the night wind moaned and howled as 
the churchyard damp arose? Surely, say the superstitious of all ages, 
sight and hearing are before science—sensation older than reason. 

In spite of his belief in the spirit-world, Nadolig was eminently 
practical in the corporeal world. In return for work well done he 
expected and enacted payment, and did his best to keep the vicar 
awake to his interests. He would say, 

“We must have our tithes and dues, your reverence. The work- 
man is worthy of his hire. The Jewish priests were fed and clothed, 
sir, why not we? I have a family, if you have not, sir. And as 
regards weddings, they ought to pay us, and I never will marry any 
one for nothing. Those as can afford to marry can afford to pay.” 

On this principle he acted on all occasions. One day a couple 
appeared who had neither money nor wit. Nadolig knew them well. 

“Tt will cost you five shillings,” he said curtly. 

The bridegroom looked appealingly at the vicar, who shook his 
head. The man, with a rueful face, produced half-a-crown, and laid 
it before the two functionaries, saying, 

“Then marry us as far as this ‘ll go, please sir.” 

The vicar married them in full, and the clerk pocketed the half- 
crown. 

Nancy thought her husband should share the tithes, for 

“We shouldn’t be hearing anything but for you,” she frequently 
and admiringly ejaculated. 

There was much truth in it, for as the vicar’s voice weakened the 
clerk’s strengthened, and he made a point of supplying his master’s 
deficiencies by his own superfluities. Asa powerful organ will drown 
the quaverings of an uncertain choir; so he, by following close upon 
the vicar, overpowered him, and the feebler voice was lost in the more 
forcible. On one occasion he suffered for this. 

H 2 
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An Oxford don and old college chum of the vicar’s, hale, full o? 
voice, and perfect of teeth, did duty at Llanfach. All the congrega- 
tion admired his strength of lungs, and the rapidity with which he 
galloped through the Creed. It was as much as the breathless clerk 
could do to keep close to the heels of his ever-increasing swiftness. 
It was nearly a drawn race, for the “Amen” was inaudible, and 
parson and clerk paused to take breath. 

“ Bold Boanerges is beat at last!” chuckled an envious neighbour. 

After service, the college chum exploded in wrath when he joined 
the vicar. 

“Why do you keep such a clerk?” quoth he. “He tried to get 
before me in every response, and would have been ahead in the Creed, 
had I not nearly burst a blood-vessel in maintaining my own. I never 
did, and never will, let a clerk precede me.” 

The vicar, laughing in his sleeve, remonstrated with Nadolig, who 
exploded in turn. 

* Dear sir, I never hear such a man. If that’s how the English 
clergy read, I’m glad I’m Welsh. Ican keep up with your reverence, 
but if it had been morning, and the long Belief, I should have had the 
apoplectics.” 

One source of satisfaction to our clerk, was that he could officiate 
both in Welsh and English, at a period when it was not as necessary 
as now to be bilingual. He considered himself an accomplished 
scholar, and was wont to say, that all that was requisite in a Church 
official, whether parson or clerk, was to speak, read, preach, and pray 
in a voice that every one could hear, and in the Janguages of his flock. 
This he could do, for he not unfrequently led the prayer-meetings 
and addressed the Sunday-school. 

“T can’t complain of our own clergy as arule. They speak out,” 
he said. “But I’ve heard Englishmen begin the service so indistinct, 
that I thought they were reading Latin, and said to myself, ‘ What are 
we coming to? Here’sa Papist in the pulpit! Andas to the sermon, 
*twas what the Puseyites call monotone, which means a moan and a 
tone, that nobody can understand.” 

It will be seen that Nadolig, like the rest of us, had his prejudices. 
But he did his duty in spite of them, and earned a very hard living. 
He found it difficult, like many of his betters, to bring up six children 
on his “dues,” and knew that people grumbled just as much to pay 
him as they did the parson, the doctor, or the poor-rate. If ever they 
did launch out, it was on his birthday; but he would declare cen- 
soriously that, “If their hearts opened at Christmas, they shut again 
as soon as it was over.” 

Christmas-tide was his busiest time. During the week before 
Christmas Day he was engaged in gathering holly and evergreens, 
aided by his children No matter how deep the snow, or how hard 
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the weather, they managed to collect a housefull. From dawn to 
midnight on Christmas Eve he was in the church, heedless of the 
damp and chill, and snatching hasty meals in the fireless vestry. His 
was the artistic task to plant bushes of laurel, cypress, bay, and holly 
on every pew—to surmount the pulpit and reading-desks with minia- 
ture trees of these emblems, to insert shining leaves in each diamond 
pane of the windows, and to crown the singing-gallery with a forest. 

When this was done he went home to see in his birthday. He 
found Nancy, his children, and some neighbours engaged in making 
toffy by the clearest of fires. If his church was artistically decorated, 
so was his wife’s grate. Although the hard coal of the country was 
cheap, and easily procured, the Bryngoch Colliery being within a few 
miles, the poor could not afford to waste it. Together with the lumps 
came a large proportion of small coal, which could only be burnt when 
mixed with clay, to give it consistence. Nancy Nadolig Clerk under- 
took this labour, and it was not easy. She had first to fetch a wheel- 
barrow of clay, then to mix the small coal with it. This she did by 
stamping upon it in the little yard without the cottage. When 
moulded, the heap was plastered against the wall, and from it, as 
required, she made her “ balls,” to form what is called a “ball fire.” 

It was this which Nadolig found when he came home shivering 
from his church. Within the little grate were a succession of minia- 
ture pillars, surmounted by spheres, which were in their turn cas- 
tellated, so that the grate looked like a fortification. This, together 
with the hobs, bars, and surrounding wall, was whitewashed. In the 
centre of the fortification was the fire, which looked out like an 
engineer through every loop-hole, and heated bastions and battlements 
red-hot. The cheerfulness and warmth of this fire must be felt to be 
understood. Its lights and shadows flickered about the group that 
surrounded it, who all made place for Nadolig. He took his seat 
on the settle close to it, and began to rub his hands, and examine 
the toffy. 

The custom of making toffy on Christmas Eve still exists in some 
parts of the country, and well-to-do people present it to their friends 
during the week. 

There was not much sleep in the Clerk’s cottage that night. By 
the time he had eaten his supper, and the children had devoured as 
much toffy as was good for them, it was Christmas morn. This he 
inaugurated by family prayer, followed by explanations and exhorta- 
tions, in which many neighbours joined. The “Merry Christmases” 
and “Many happy returns of the day” succeeded. Then he dozed on 
the settle for an hour or so, prior to his day’s duties. These began 
about five o’clock. 

A beautiful custom then prevailed, and still prevails in some Welsh 
churches, of having early service on Christmas morning. It is called 
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Plygain, or “early morn.” The congregation went to church and 
the service was performed by torch-light. It was a curious and pic- 
turesque sight to see the people winding down the mountains, wading 
through snow-clad fields, tripping over frost-hardened roads, or even 
toiling through the storm, with torches in their hands. It was grand 
to know that the glad hearts, cheerful voices and flickering lights, 
were about to celebrate the birth of the Saviour of the world. 

The clerk and his family were ever first at the church porch, and 
went with their torches towards the Vicarage to guide the good old 
vicar’s failing steps. When within the sacred edifice, many of the 
congregation lighted coloured candles, and the effect was marvellous 
as the glare fell from torches and candles on the rosy faces and shining 
evergreens. No wonder that Nadolig felt himself the centre of observa- 
tion as he stood in his bower of ivy and holly, radiant and important, 
or that he showed an innocent pride when he listened, after service, to 
the exclamations of the peasants and praises of the farmers at his 
taste as a decorator. 

Public opinion is the child of circumstances. The offspring changes 
with the parents. In those days great bunches of evergreen, in which 
the elves were fabled to take refuge from the cold, were much ad- 
mired ; in these they are looked upon as barbarous, and supplanted by 
laboriously wrought ornamentation. Every change gives pain to some 
one, and this has troubled many, Nadolig amongst them. But we 
must not anticipate. 

No change affected him so keenly as the loss of the good vicar. 
He went to his rest, truly “full of years and honour,” and his clerk 
was not the least moved of his numerous friends and parishioners when 
he said the responses and led the hymn of triumph over his grave. 
He believed him happy ; but then—he was gone. 

A new pastor naturally brings innovations. We all believe that we 
could mend the world, if only we knew how to set about it. The 
Radical Reformers saw much that wanted mending at Llanfach—were 
beginning even to talk of the rotten state of the Church, and to make 
a stir about church-rates, and declared that the whole parish wanted 
rousing. Nadolig had much difficulty in keeping his temper. He 
boldly defended his creed against Mormon apostles and various kinds 
of ranters, who preached from the very churchyard wall; he told the 
Radicals that if they did away with the church-rates, they would pull 
down the Church, and prophesied all the evils that your genuine Con- 
servative foresees from change, and which, in effect, not unfrequently 
come to pass. He had at once an opponent and supporter in the new 
vicar, who brought from the outer world fresh customs and ideas, and 
who had no intention of being second to his clerk. At the same time 


he was clear-sighted enough to discover his value, and crossed him as 
little as possible. 
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The first thing to be mended was the church. It was in frightful 
repair, and a disgrace to the parish—so said the vicar; and his clerk, 
after defending her venerable but crumbling walls for a while, was 
forced to agree. Having agreed, no one was more indefatigable than 
he in forwarding the good work. He constituted himself collector, 
and no hard-working parish priest ever secured a more persistent 
dun. 

“Let us be sure of the money before we pull her down, sir,” he said. 
“The clergy are imprudent. Faith is all very well, but we should 
‘count the costs.’” No church was ever built or renovated yet without 
debt.” 

Llanfach was not an exception to this rule, but, debt or no debt, in 
the course of some five or six years after the installation of the new 
vicar, the church was rebuilt. 

There was not a prouder man in Wales than our clerk on the day 
when it was re-opened for divine service. The bishop was to consecrate 
the new chancel, and preach in Welsh! And no bishop had preached 
in the native tongue for generations. People flocked from far and near 
to hear and see, and the church and churchyard were crowded. 

Christmas had his second triumph. 

He sat in the clerk’s pew, observant and critical. It had taken him 
much self-discipline to conquer his natural grief at the removal of his 
desk, which he considered his lawful due; but the gentry and farmers 
were condemned to relinquish their high square pews, and to be content 
with low and narrow sittings, so he must not complain. He had 
responded toa bishop! He had given out the hymns and led the 
choir before his bishop! And now he was about to hear him, an 
Englishman, preach in Welsh! He was not the only one who was 
critical and eulogistic that day. 

The sermon of the good, wise, and learned bishop was a marvel of 
eloquence, power and resolution. To an uneducated ear, his accent 
was perfect. Welsh seemed to roll from his tongue as grandly and 
sonorously as English. But Nadolig was critical. He sat, his hand 
to his head, his eyes on his lordship; now nodding approval, now 
smiling dissent, now muttering admiration. He had expressed his. 
belief that no foreigner could read Welsh properly, and he was. 
anxiously awaiting the confirmation of his opinion. 

When the service was over, and he had emphatically pronounced 
the last “ Amen,” wondering if the bishop would take note of it, he 
went forth to listen to the remarks of the crowd. 

“God bless his lordship! He might be a Welshman!” was the 
universal cry. 

“ But for his double Ls,” said Nadolig thoughtfully. 

_ “True, for you, Dolly Clerk. His lordship can’t bring them out 
like you,” was the rejoinder. 
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“ No Englishman can,” said Nadolig, modestly. 

This was his second triumph. 

Alas! it was short. The new vicar and the new church were but 
the prelude to other novelties. The vicar preached sermon after 
sermon upon the duty of the congregation to join in the responses, 
and not to leave them to the clerk. It took not only months, but 
years, of perseverance to gain his point; but he eventually gained it, 
and poor Nadolig’s ‘‘ Amens” were swallowed up in the louder “So 
be its” of the multitude. He would say despondingly to his wife, 

“Tt is time for me to be giving up. I’ve got nothing todo. A 
clerk’s no clerk in these times.” 

“Come you, Nadolig bach. We are hearing you over all the rest 
in spite of their noise,” was Nancy’s consolatory assurance. 

Other trials awaited him. The lust of gain brought fresh people to 
the neighbourhood in search of its iron and coal. The vicar'’s 
daughter came home from school with new ideas. They joined in 
begging the vicar to put the Christmas church decorations into their 
hands. He held out for a year or so, then consented. The clerk and 
many of the church-goers resisted. They had heard of the Popish 
emblems that were put up in other churches—they liked the old ways 
best—they wouldn’t go to church at all if such things were. But 
these were in the minority, and by degrees, ornamented texts, crosses, 
stars, and other decorations, replaced the evergreen bushes, at Llanfach 
as elsewhere. Nadolig turned restive, and refused to have anything 
to do with it. 

“Tis nothing but Popery,” he said. “The curates and the young 
ladies are hurrying back into the dark ages. I'll keep in the light.” 

“Come you, Nadolig bach!” consoled Nancy. “They can’t do 
without you.” 

“They must,” said he, and his birthday that year was passed in a 
solemn silence that made Nancy’s heart ache. 

He relented by degrees, but never took any pleasure in what he 
called “their new-fangled Papistical ways.” 

He and Nancy had private trials that overpowered their public 
ones. They lost three children, and one went off to America with 
her husband. Nancy herself became rheumatic and almost queru- 
lous, as she grew old, and Nadolig was compelled to forget that 
little word “obey.” Indeed, he ended by humouring the good 
woman in all her fancies. 

“ There’s altered Dolly Clerk is,” said the neighbours. 

“T am learning humility at threescore and ten,” thought Nadolig. 

Poor Nancy met her death by accident. She was knocked down by 
a runaway and driverless horse and cart. She lived but a few days 
after, and her husband was inconsolable. He had been somewhat of 
a martinet, but he had loved his wife well, and mourned her sorely. 
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The Sunday after her funeral he took his clerk’s seat as usual— 
gave out the hymn, paused a moment, then said, 

“You must sing for yourselves, for I can’t sing for you.” 

It is well known that poetry is a great consoler of grief. Nadolig, 
it has been said, was a poet. He had written many stanzas for the 
Eisteddfodau, had even, on one occasion, gained a prize. The divine 
art comforted him in his affliction. He turned his mind to the 
composition of an epitaph on the departed Nancy. He wrote many 
elegies, and, as your true poet ever does, wasted much paper. He 
had somewhere read that “ Brevity is the soul of wit,” so after much 
thought and some breaking of his natural rest, he condensed his 
ideas into the shortest couplet he could compose. In the course of 
time there appeared at the head of Nancy’s grave a neat stone, 
bearing the date of her death, her age, and the following in- 
scription : 

“Called suddenly from life to part, 
I met my death by a horse and cart.” 


Having thus immortalised himself, Nadolig needs no further effort 
on the part of his biographer. He now sleeps by the side of his wife, 
beneath his own pennill, as he would have called hisstanza. He was 
agood man. Peace to his ashes. 
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Che Queen of Letter-Writers. 


sy THE AvTHOR oF “ MrRaABEAv,” &c. 


We prize, and justly, the gossiping chronicler far beyond the grave 
historian. Descriptions of marches and counter-marches, battles lost 
and won, treaties, laws and edicts, are but insipid reading, and are 
much alike, whether we call the book the history of Rome or of 
France. For the idiosyncracies of an age we must turn to the pages 
of the gossips, who, instead of lay figures dressed in toga or velvet, 
which might be shifted from one to the other with as much ease as 
they shift the costumes of waxen effigies, give us men and women of 
flesh and blood. This it is which gives such charm and value to the 
writings of Evelyn, Pepys, Grammont, and above ‘all to those of 
Madame de Sévigné. 

Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Baroness de Chantal and Bourbilly, was 
born in Burgundy, in the chateau of Bourbilly, on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1627. She was only a few months old when her father, the 
Baron de Chantal died, fighting against the English in the Isle of 
Rhé ; five years afterwards she lost her mother, and from that time 
her maternal uncle, Christophe, Abbé of Livry, became a second 
father to her. Her education, in those days, when young ladies were 
taught little more than to read, write, dance and embroider, was 
unusually good, embracing as it did a knowledge of Latin, Spanish, 
and Italian; and these advantages were cultivated throughout her 
life by a great love of reading. 

At eighteen, Marie must have been a very charming girl, not so 
much by beautiful regularity of features as by the wonderful expres- 
siveness of that countenance which the pencil of Mignard has handed 
down to posterity. She was somewhat over tall, but her figure was 
good ; her voice was pleasing, her complexion clear, her eyes brilliant 
although small, and her hair was of the most beautiful blonde. 

“ Know, madame, if by chance you do not know it, that your mind so 
adorns and embellishes your person that, when you are animated by an 
unrestrained conversation, there is nothing on earth so beautiful as your- 
self. Every word you utter has such a charm and becomes you so well; 
the sparkle of your wit gives such a brilliance to your complexion and your 
eyes, that, although one may suppose that language should only affect the 
ear, it is certain that yours enchants the eyes; and while listening to you, 
although we may perceive that your features lack something of regularity, 


yet we are compelled to acknowledge that they possess the highest of all 
beauty.” 


So wrote to her her friend Madame de la Fayette. 
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It was at the age of eighteen, that her uncle married her to a gay 
young cavalier, the Marquis de Sévigné, a gentleman of one of the 
first houses of Brittany, handsome, elegant, courageous; but dissi- 
pated, faithless and debauched. 

The young wife was now removed from her solitude at Livry, and 
introduced into all the gaiety and glitter of Paris. She figured in 
the ballets at Versailles. Poets wrote verses in her praise; lovers 
sighed and languished at her feet; but spite of the relaxing atmo- 
sphere she breathed, spite of a faithless husband, whose liaisons were 
notorious, not even in the most secret whisperings of court scandal 
was her name ever lightly uttered ; and to be pure in that court was 
to be a woman picked out of ten thousand. ‘The following epigram 
was written by La Fontaine upon the occasion of her joining in a 
game of colin-mazllard (blind-man’s-buff) : 


“In every way the power to please you prove, 
Each changing aspect adds another grace ; 
With bandaged eyes you seem the god of love: 

His mother, :when those eyes illume the face.” 


The most urgent of her lovers was her cousin, the celebrated 
Bussy-Rabutin ; but his unworthy passion, after repeated repulses, 
changing to hatred, he endeavoured, in his ‘ Histoire Amoureuse des 
Gaules, to tarnish the virtue which he had failed to conquer. 
As la Valligre was, among others, ridiculed in this book, he fell 
into disgrace with the king, and was exiled from court for many 
years. In consequence of these troubles, Madame de Sévigné forgave 
him, and their correspondence was renewed with, at least an appear- 
ance of, cordiality on both sides. 

In 1645 she succeeded in enticing her husband from the allure- 
ments of Paris to one of his estates near Vitré, in Brittany. This 
spot (Les Rochers), from which so many of her most charming 
letters are dated, and which, more than any other, must ever be 


connected with her memory, is thus beautifully pictured by 
Lamartine : 


“The chiteau was raised upon an eminence, at the base of which mur- 
mured a small river, following its course between blocks of granite, ren- 
dered verdant by shrubs; the few openings were darkened by the sweeping 
shadows of chestnuts, oaks and beeches; cultivated fields and green lawns, 
dyed with the golden blossoms of the broom, were bordered by hedges of 
holly and thorn; wide plains lay to the left, bounded by a curtain of fog, 
through which occasionally glistened the rays of the sun on the surface of 
some pond. The melancholy of the spot communicated itself to the mind; 
vestiges of former magnificence gave the house, notwithstanding, a stamp 
of antiquity and nobility. On the side of Vitré were long avenues, planted 
with rows of old trees and paved with large blocks of broken and moulder- 
ing stone. The building was and still is composed of a low keep, flanked 
by two towers, the corners of which were ornamented with heads of 
monsters roughly sculptured in stone. A third tower contained the wind- 
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ing staircase, which was traversed at intervals by a ray of light falling 
obliquely through loopholes in the massive walls. Large bare halls, whose 
vaulted ceilings were supported by black beams, welcomed the young 
couple.” 


Here in 1647 she gave birth to a son, and the following year to 
a daughter, the afterwards celebrated Madame de Grignan. 

In the meantime, her husband had returned to Paris and to his 
old dissolute courses, while she remained at Les Rochers, devoting 
herself to the training of her two children. A quarrel with 
the Chevalier d’Albert over a celebrated courtesan, known in the 
scandalous chronicles of the time as Lolo, resulting in a duel, 
put an end to the career of the Marquis de Sévigné, and left his wife 
a widow at twenty-five. 

All her thoughts, care, and affection were now devoted to her 
children, or rather, to her daughter ; for she had little or none to spare 
for her son. Perhaps there was little in him to inspire love. Ninon 
lEnclos* summarised him thus: “ He has a soul of pap, and the heart 
of a cucumber fried in snow.” While Rochefoucauld said of him, that 
“His greatest ambition would have been to die for a love he did not 
feel.” 

For only one man after her husband’s death did the beautiful 
widow ever evince any feeling of tenderness, although it is said that 
even the Prince de Conti and the great Turenne were among her 
adorers. ‘The exception was the celebrated and unfortunate Fouquet ; 
and doubtless the sympathy which she felt and so undisguisedly ex- 
pressed for his misfortunes was one of the causes of that dislike which 
the king always manifested towards her. 

As I have said in the last paragraph, Madame de Sévigné was the 
friend of Fouquet, whom Louis hated with an animosity for which his- 
tory has scarcely handed down sufficient cause. Again,she was descended 
from a family who had fought on the side of the Fronde, and still worse, 
she secretly sympathised with Jansenism, and numbered its supporters 
among her most intimate friends. The disfavour in which she was 
held at court repelled all suitors for her hand ; for Louis was a bashaw, 
and whom he frowned upon was shunned by the servile courtiers, who 
trembled at the thought of the royal face looking cold upon them. It 
was not for nothing that Racine died of the very thought of his dis- 
pleasure ! 

But the beautiful widow’s happiness, fortunately for her, did not 

* Ninon l’Enclos was a notorious courtesan, to find a parallel for whom 
we thust go back to the days of Aspasia. There was a strange fatality 
about the woman in respect to Madame de Sévigné: it was she who was 
one of the first to seduce from her the marquis’s affections; her son be- 
came desperately enamoured of the frail beauty, which had not lost its 


charms at fifty; and her grandson, the son of Madame de Grignan, learnt 
the graces at the table of the evergreen Ninon. 
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depend upon such favour. She retired from the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Versailles, and amidst the delightful companionship of books and 
the still more delightful society of such women and men as Madame 
de la Fayette, Rochefoucauld, Corneille, Turenne, Bossuet, the Car- 
dinal de Retz, Pascal, La Fontaine, Fénélon, Moliére, and above all of 
that daughter her love for whom amounted almost to a madness, she 
passed a happy, joyous life. Whether in her cabinet writing letters, 
or reading ‘ Don Quixote’ or Nicole, Ariosto or Pascal, Rabelais or St. 
Augustine, Rochefoucauld or sentimental romances, Montaigne or 
Tasso, whether meditating among the green silent alleys of Les Rochers 
or Livry, or exchanging repartees with La Fontaine in the gay salons of 
Paris, tossing about the hay in the meadows or dancing at Versailles, 
in every situation she was equally at home, equally happy. And thus 
passed away the young years of her life. 

That same court disfavour which had condemned her to perpetual 
widowhood affected in an equal degree the matrimonial prospects of 
her daughter ; for although Mdlle. de Sévigné grew up to be one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished girls in France, yet, to her mother’s 
intense mortification, she received no offers of marriage. At length, 
however, a match was made with the Count de Grignan, an ugly and 
unamiable middle-aged widower of two wives—not a very brilliant 
alliance for “ the prettiest girl in France,” as Bussy-Rabutin used to 
call her. It has been said that Madame de Sévigné’s principal motive 
in selecting such a son-in-law was the hope that she would be able 
always to keep her daughter near her. But in this she was cruelly 
disappointed, as sixteen months after the marriage the Count de 
Grignan was appointed lieutenant-governor of Provence. 

But to this separation the world owes the larger number of those 
charming epistles which have immortalised the name of Sévigné. No 
such letters as these exist in the French or any other language. They 
are unique in their kind; no thought of publication ever entered the 
writer's mind, they were written only for the amusement of her 
daughter; hence their charm. The image of no sneering critic re- 
strained her facile pen. Its object was to tell her darling child how 
much she loved her, how she herself lived, and thought, and read; to. 
tell all the rumours, all the bon mots, all the gossip of the court, all 
the anecdotes and good stories of their mutual friends; to discuss 
war and religion ; to describe the last new Paris fashion, and dissert 
upon the writings of St. Augustine; and this she has accomplished 
with a wit, a verve, an abandon, and a power of description, which have 
won the unqualified admiration of the whole educated world. 

The pain this separation cost her is vividly expressed in the follow- 
ing extracts from her first letter to Madame de Grignan: 


1671. “ My grief would be very poor could I describe it to you. I wilh 
not undertake to do so. In vain I seek my dear child; I cannot find her, 
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and every step she takes removes her farther from me. Then I go weeping 
and feeling as though I should die. ° It seems as if my heart and soul had 
been torn from my body. What a terrible separation! I asked to be alone; 
they took me into Madame de Housset’s chamber; they made me a fire. 
Agnes watched me without speaking; that was our bargain. I remained 
there, sobbing unceasingly, for five hours. At eight o’clock I return 
from Madame de la Fayette; but, entering here, great heavens! can you 
understand what I feel in mounting these stairs? This chamber, which I 
was always in—I found the doors open, but saw all was vacant, all was in 
disorder, and your little girl, who so reminds me of my own. Can you 
understand all that I suffer? All night I lay awake, oppressed by gloomy 
thoughts, and the morning light found me no more composed in mind. 
The afternoon was passed with Madame la Troche at the Arsenal. In the 
evening I received your letter, which put me in the highest transports.” 


The records of the remaining years of Madame de Sévigné’s life are 
to be found in her letters. Those years were uneventful enough ; some 
were passed in Paris, some in Brittany, some in Provence. Here 
is a delightful picture of her life at Les Rochers, pencilled by her own 
hand : 


“We lead such a regular life that it would be impossible to be ill. We 
rise at eight o’clock, and usually until nine, when the bell rings for mass, 
I enjoy the freshness of the woods. After mass we dress, we exchange the 
courtesies of the morning, we gather flowers from the orange-tree, we 
dine, we read or work until five. Since my son has been absent I read, 
to save the weak chest of his wife. At five o'clock I leave her, I go to 
the delightful avenues, I take my books, change my seat, and vary the 
direction of my walks; a volume of devotion, and a volume of history—I 
go from one to the other; this gives variety to my occupation. I reflect 
for a time upon God and his providence; I think of my soul, dream of the 
future, and at eight o’clock I hear the bell which summons us to supper. 
Sometimes, perhaps, I have sauntered to a considerable distance; I rejoin 
my daughter-in-law in her pretty parterre; we form a little society in our- 
selves; we sup while the twilight lasts. . . . . I return with her to the 
Place Coulanges, in the midst of her orange-trees, and I look with a 
longing eye upon the holy solemnity of the woods appearing through the 
bars of the beautiful gate which you have never seen, There is an echo— 
a little voice that whispers in my ears.* 

In these passages, as it has been pointed out by Lamartine, are 
the first germs of those fancies which afterwards became the soul 
of Rousseau’s and Chateaubriand’s writings, and which are the 
distinguishing features of all poetic minds of the present century— 
the subtle links and sympathies which bind the soul of man with 
the soul of nature, the revivification of the beautiful spirit of 
the antique poetry, that humanised the woods and the rivers and 
the very elements, feigning them to harmonise with our joys 
and sorrows, moods and passions. But wherever her body might 

* The echo is said to still exist (at Les Rochers), a marble slab in the 
parterre, indicating where the beloved name was so frequently pronounced 
by the fond mother. 
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be, her thoughts, her heart, her soul, were always with the beloved 
one. Her passionate love of her child in its all-absorbing idolatry 
is unique in the history of the world. It was, at one and the 
same time, the happiness and misery of her life, and, as though 
Fate desired for once to be consistent, it was the cause of her 
death. 

In 1696, when she was seventy years of age, her daughter was 
seized with a dangerous and painful illness. At the first intelligence 
of this disaster she hastened into Provence. Night and day for 
three months she watched at the beloved one’s pillow. As Madame de 
Grignan began to slowly recover so did the tender mother’s strength 
gradually sink. Twice did that mother give her child life—the 
second time by the forfeit of her own. But she died happily, for she 
died in those beloved arms, with her eyes resting upon the beloved 
face, carrying with her even into the arcanum of the grave the image 
which had never been absent from her soul in life. 

So all-absorbing was this philoprogenitive passion that it left no 
room for any other love or friendship; it was the one fervid spot in a 
character otherwise cold and even hard; throughout her hundreds of 
letters no other person is mentioned in terms of affection, and few 
even in a tone of interest; at times she even makes a jest of 
suffering, as when recounting the cruelties practised upon the peasants 
who revolted in Brittany. 

Pure, but no prude, she never parades her purity, never casts a 
stone at a frail sister, never utters a pharisaical thanksgiving that 
she is not like unto them. She is singularly open and ingenuous, 
and an enemy to shams of all kinds. She is above all things 
mocking, joyous and witty; but beneath the brilliant surface there is 
a serious, almost melancholy, vein of thought, and a sincere religious 
faith, that, without clouding her happy disposition, deepened with 
advancingryears. Here is her simple confession of faith: 


“You ask me if I am always a little devout—I, who have so little good- 
ness in me. Exactly; that is what Iam always; and my great regret is 
that I am not more so. All the good I can claim for myself is that I 
understand my religion and its meaning. I do not take the false for the 
true; I know what is good, and what has only the appearance of good- 
ness. I hope that I am not mistaken upon that point, and that God, 
having already given me good sense, will continue to do so; past blessings 
in some sort guarantee those which are to come. Thus I live in confi- 
dence, mingled, however, with much fear.” 


As a contrast to the above, I present the following delicious 
morsel : 


“Tam going to write you the most astonishing news, the most sur- 
prising, the most marvellous, the most miraculous, the most glorious, 
the most bewildering, tae most unheard of, the most singular, the most ex- 
traordinary, the most incredible, the most unforeseen, the greatest, the 
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smallest, the rarest, the most common, the most transcendant, until to-day 
the most secret, the most brilliant,’ the most to be desired—in short, an 
occurrence for which a parallel is to be found only in past ages, and then 
one which scarcely applies: an event that could scarcely be believed in 
Paris, much less in Lyons: an event which makes every one cry out ‘ Mercy 
on us!’ an event which overwhelms Madame de Rohan and Madame de 
Hauterive with joy—in short, an event which will come off on Sunday, 
when those who see it will not believe their eyes: an event which will 
happen on Sunday, and perhaps not be ended on Monday. I cannot bring 
myself to tell it; you must guess. I give you three guesses. Will you 
give it up? Well, then, I must tell you. M. de Lauzun marries on Sun- 
day, in the Louvre—can you guess whom? I will give you four trials; I 
will give you ten; I will give you ahundred. Madame de Coulanges says, 
‘It must be very difficult to guess. It is Madame de la Valliére.’ Nothing 
of the kind, madame; you are very provincial. ‘Ah, truly, we are very 
stupid,’ you say. ‘It is Mademoiselle Colbert.’ Still further from the 
truth. ‘Then, surely, it is Mademoiselle de Créqui?? Wrong again. I 
must tell you after all. He marries on Sunday, in the Louvre, with the 
permission of the king, Mademoiselle—Mademoiselle de—Mademoiselle— 
can you guess the name? He marries Mademoiselle—on my faith, on my 
honour, on my oath, MADEMOISELLE—the great Mademoiselle—Mademoi- 
selle, daughter of the late MonstruR— Mademoiselle, granddaughter 
of Henry THE FourtH!—Mademoiselle d’Eu—Mademoiselle de Dombes 
—Mademoiselle de Montpensier—Mademoiselle d’Orléans—Mademoiselle, 
first cousin to the king—Mademoiselle, destined for the throne—Mademoi- ° 
selle, the only person in France worthy of Monsieur! There is a 
delightful subject for gossip! If you exclaim against it—if you say that 
we have lied—that it is all false—that we are laughing at you—that it is a 
good joke—that it is too silly even to be imagined—if, in short, you abuse 
us—we shall only say you are right, for we have done as much ourselves.” 


Here is another admirable specimen of her vivacious style : 


“ Behold me, to the joy of my heart, all alone in my chamber, quietly 
writing to you; nothing is so pleasant to meas that. I dined to-day at 
Madame de Lavardin’s, after having been to hear Bourdaloue; the mothers 
of the church were there—that is what I call the Princesses de Conti and 
de Longueville. All the fashionable world was at that sermon, and that 
sermon was worthy of all who listened to it. I thought twenty times of 
you, and wished as often that you were with me. You would have been 
delighted to have heard it, and I should have been still more delighted to 
have seen you listening to it. Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld received very 
calmly, at Madame de Lavardin’s, the compliments that you sent him. 
There was a great deal of talk about you. M. d’Ambres was there, with 
his cousin de Brissac. He appeared to be much interested in your sup- 
posed shipwreck, and spoke of your courage. M. de la Rochefoucauld said 
that you wished to appear brave, hoping all the time that some one would 
prevent you, but, not finding any one, you were in the same embarrassing 
position as Scaramouch. We have been to the fair to see a great she-devil 
of a woman, taller than Reberpré by a head; she was put to bed the other 
day with two big children, who came into the world abreast ; altogether 
she is a very big woman. I delivered your kind remembrances at the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and they send you a thousand in return. Madame de 
Montansier is in despair at not seeing you. I have been to Madame de 
Puy-du-Fou’s. I have been, for the third time, to Madame de Maillane’s. 
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I laugh at myself when I think of the pleasure I take in doing these 
things. Finally, if you believe the queen’s maids to be mad, you will not 
be far from the truth. Eight days ago Madame de Ludres, Coétlagon, and 
little Rouvroi were bitten by a little dog at Theobon’s; that little dog has 
since died mad; on which account Ludres, Coétlagon, and Rouvroi set out 
this morning for Dieppe, to bathe three times in the sea. It is a sad 
journey. Benserade was in despair; Theobon did not wish to go, although 
she also was slightly bitten. The queen is only anxious to serve her, as one 
does not know what may be the consequences of this adventure. Do you 
not think that Ludres resembles Andromeda? For my part, I can see her 
fastened to the rock, and Treville, upon.a winged horse, slaying the 
monster. 

“ Here is a lot of nonsense, and I know nothing about you! You think 
that I know instinctively all you do; but I take too great an interest in 
your health and the state of your mind to be willing to limit myself to 
what I can imagine; the most trifling circumstances connected with those 
we love are as dear to us as they are wearisome to others. La Vavinaux 
sends you a thousand kind remembrances; her daughter has been ill; so 
has Madame d’Arpajon. ‘Tell all this to Madame de Verneuil at your 
leisure. Your brother has placed himself under the laws of Ninon; I 
doubt whether they are good ones. There are some minds to whom they 
are not worth much. She corrupted his father. We can only recommend 
him to Heaven! When one is a Christian, or at least wishes to be so, one 
cannot regard such conduct without grief. Ah, Bourdaloue! what divine 
truths about death you told us to-day! Madame de la Fayette was there, 
for the first time in her life; she was transported with admiration. She 


is delighted with your remembrance, and embraces you with all her 
heart,” &e. 


What an extraordinary mixing up of sermons, motherly pride and 
tenderness, giantesses, mad dogs, and miscellaneous gossip ! 

Here is an incomparably fine description of the home life, if such 
a word may be applied to a palace, of Louis the Fourteenth : 


(1676.) “Iwas at Versailles on Saturday with the Villars. You know 
the queen’s toilette, the mass, and the dinner; but there is no longer any 
need of stifling ourselves in the crowd to catch a glimpse of their majesties 
at table. At three o’clock the king, the queen, Monsteur, MapAmgE, 
MADEMOISELLE, and all the princes and princesses, together with Madame 
de Montespan and her train, all the courtiers and all the ladies—in short, 
all the court of France, is assembled in that beautiful apartment which 
you know. All is divinely furnished, all is magnificent. There is no heat, 
and you pass from one place to another without the slightest squeezing. 
A game of reversis gives the company form and settlement. The king is 
close to Madame de Montespan, who keeps the bank; Monsieur, the 
queen, and Madame de Soubise; Dangeau and party, Langlée and party, 
are at separate tables. A thousand louis d’ors are spread upon the cloth; 
they-have no other counters. I watched Dangeau play, and was astonished 
to see what simpletons we are at play beside him. All his thoughts are 
centered upon the game, and he wins where others lose; he neglects 
nothing, and he profits by everything; his attention is never diverted— 
in a word, his caution defies fortune. He will win two hundred thousand 
francs in ten days, a hundred thousand crowns ina month. He said that 

was a partner in his game; so that I was very agreeably and very con- 
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veniently seated. I saluted the king, as you taught me, and he returned 
my salute as if I had been young and beautiful. . . . Madame de Montespan 
spoke to me of Bourbon . . . her loveliness is certainly marvellous; her 
figure is not so stout as it was, but her eyes and complexion have lost none 
of their beauty. She was attired in French point; her hair was dressed 
in a thousand curls; two at the temples drooped down upon her cheeks; 
upon her head she wore black ribbons and pearls, adorned with buckles and 
loops of diamonds of the first water; three or four bodkins, but no other 
covering; in a word, a triumphant beauty, worthy to win the admiration 
of all the foreign ambassadors. She knows that it has been laid to her 
charge that she prevented all France from seeing the king; so she has given 
him back, as you see—and you cannot believe the joy that it has given té 
everybody, and the brilliance that it has restored to the court. This 
agreeable confusion, without confusion, of everything that is most select, 
continues from three until six. If any couriers arrive the king retires a 
moment to read his letters, and then returns. There is always music, to 
which he listens, and which has a very good effect. He talks with the 
ladies, who are accustomed to receive that honour. At six o’clock every 
one rises from the gaming tables; there is no difficulty in counting gains 
and losses; there are neither counters nor tokens; the pools consist of at 
least five, perhaps six or seven hundred louis, the bigger of a thousand or 
twelve hundred. At first each person pools twenty, which is a hundred; 
and the dealer afterwards pools ten. The person who holds the knave is 
entitled to four louis; they pass; and when they play before the pool is 
taken they forfeit sixteen, which teaches them not to play out of turn. 
Talking is incessantly going on, and there is no end of hearts. ‘ How many 
hearts have you? I have two; I have three; I have four—he has only 
three then, he has only four;’ and Dangeau is delighted with all this 
chatter: he sees through the games—he draws his conclusions—he dis- 
covers which is the person he wants; truly he is your only man for holding 
the cards. At six the carriages are at the door. The king is in one of 
them with Madame de Montespan,* Monsieur and Madame de Thianges, 
and honest d’Hendicourt, in a fool’s paradise, on the stool. You know 
how these open carriages are made; they do not sit face to face, but all 
looking the same way. The queen occupies another with the princess ; and 
the rest come flocking after, as it may happen. There are then gondolas 
on the canal and music; and at ten they come back, and then there is a 
play; and twelve strikes, and they go to supper—and thus rolls round the 
Saturday.” 


Here is a capital story, and one highly characteristic of the age: 


“The Archbishop of Rheims was returning from St. Germains yesterday 
at a great speed; it was a whirlwind; he fancied himself a great lord, but 
his people believed him to be greater even than he did himself. They passed 
through Nanterre—‘ Tra, tra, tra? They meet a man on horseback: ‘ Make 
way, make way!” The poor man tries to get out of the way, but his horse 





* Madame de Montespan was at this time in the height of her ascend- 
ancy, although Maintenon was already preparing for her downfall. She 
was a vice-queen reigning over the real one. When she made a journey she 
was attended by a train of forty people ; governors of provinces came forth 
to meet her with addresses; and intendants presented her with boats 
painted and gilt like those of Cleopatra, luxurious with crimson and 
damask, and blazing with the colours of France and Navarre. 
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will not, and at last the coach and the six horses are overturned upon the 
heads of man and horse, and pass over them, and, more than that, roll over 
and over upon them. At the same time the man and the horse, instead of 
being content with being run over and crippled, miraculously extricate 
themselves, remount the one upon the other, and take to flight, while the 
lacqueys of the archbishop, the coachman, and even the archbishop himself, 
ery out, ‘Stop! stop that rogue—that we may give him a hundred blows!’ 
In telling the story the archbishop said, ‘If I had caught the rascal I 
would have had’his arms broken and his ears cut off!” 


Of these letters Lamartine has said very beautifully that they are 


“the classic of closed doors. Above all, it is a book more suited to old 
age than to the opening years of life; it does not possess enough of passion 
to satisfy youth. Before it can give us pleasure the first heat of life must 
be subdued or deadened by the progress of time. It is the book for the 
evening, and not for the early dawn. It has a subdued light: it abounds 
in shadows, reveries: a sort of vague repose, and the calmness of the setting 
sun. It suits the period when men, ceasing all desire to advance or to act, 
seat themselves before the door or at the fireside, to discourse in a low 
voice of the events and crowds that occupy the world, without being tempted 
to mingle with them again. It is less life than a conversation upon life. 
This book refreshes after the heart has been exhausted by the emotions of 
the day—it is the volume of repose.” 


Since this article has been written, a new impetus has been given 


to the fame of Madame de Sévigné by the publication of the 
Countess de Puliga’s book. The work has evidently been a labour 
of love, and, like all people in love, the lady has been prone to 
magnify the excellencies of the object. Thus, she has accredited 
Madame de Sévigné with virtues which she did not possess, and 
sublimated those she did possess to an inordinate degree. But per- 
haps the gravest fault of the book, in an artistic sense, lies in the 
disproportionate number of secondary characters introduced. It is 
true that the title page speaks of Madame de Sévigné and her 
contemporaries ; but still we expect the former to be the central 
figure. This is not always the case, as she is frequently elbowed 
aside by friends, associates, and even comparative strangers. In the 
pictures of the great old masters we frequently find the objects 
which fill up the backgrounds mere sketches, without finish or 
elaboration, so that the eye of the spectator may be more fully 
concentrated upon the centre figures, the meaning of the painter. 
With certain modifications, this treatment holds good in the literary 
art. Nevertheless the Countess de Puliga’s work has very admirably 
filled up a void in literary history, and has rendered “the queen of 


letter writers” a living entity to thousands of readers to whom she 
has previously been but a name. 
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The Wooing Ot. 
A NOVEL. 


Cuapter XXIV. 


Curistmas Day was all that Christmas Day ought to be—clear, crisp, 
bright. The park not buried in snow, but sparkling all over with 
frost, sufficiently hard to arrest the hunters’ progress. 

“Tam going to walk to church; will you?” said Miss Grantham, 
coming into Maggie’s room, in out-door dress. 

“ Yes, I should like it very much; and oh, Miss Grantham! what 
a beautiful writing-case I found here this morning. I never had any- 
thing so beautiful before. And your dear kind note, I shall treasure 
it quite as much; but who am I to thank for this?” 

And she held up a small morocco case, wherein crochet needles and 
scissors, a tatting shuttle, and all kinds of implements in oxidised 
silver, most artistically designed, lay imbedded in violet velvet. 

“That is very pretty,” said Miss Grantham, taking it up and 
examining it lovingly. 

“Who could have sent it ?” 

“Mr. Trafford,” said Miss Grantham, still so occupied with thie 
case that she did not see Maggie’s quick delighted blush. “He has 
given us all such charming things; see, I have put on my present.” 

It was a gold chatelaine, of evident antiquity and considerable 
value. “ He said it would remind me of my duties as a housekeeper ; 
and I showed him your writing-case. He said he fancied you were 
more aw fait with the needle than the pen, and that he would send 
you a needle-case. It is really very nice. Geoff is a good fellow, in 
spite of his sneers at my theatrical singing. Put on your things, you 
will find me in the hall.” | 

Maggie hastened to comply, her heart beating very happily. 
Humble as she was, how kindly Mr. Trafford always treated her, 
never failing to testify his friendship, his respect. Would she not be 
worse than a fool if she were not perfectly satisfied with such an 
amount of feeling? And then, by the time Miss Grantham and Mr. 
Trafford were married—for to this culmination she always looked— 
she would have become quite accustomed to the idea, and perhaps 
both would remain her fast friends, and she might get rid of the 
awful sense of isolation that often oppressed her. 

Meantime Miss Grantham walked downstairs and finds the gentle- 
men who were to escort her to the village church, the spire of which, 


V 
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seen through an opening of the woods, was one of the many points of 
view from the house. 

~ Lord Torchester was talking to Mr. Longmore in one of the 
windows about the probable duration of the frost. 

“What keeps us?) asked Trafford, joining Miss Grantham, as she 
stood by the fire. 

“ Miss Grey; she will be down directly.” Trafford glanced at the 
two gentlemen in the window. “They will secure their places on the 
right hand and on the left, so it will be my duty to escort Maggie; 
that is absolutely necessary,” he thought, and had just opened his 
lips to say what a good idea it was to walk to church, when Miss 
Grantham, as if in continuance, interrupted him. 

“She is happy enough, poor little thing, this morning.” 

“Why ?” asked Trafford, curiously. . 

“Her cousin is coming down to see her to-morrow.” 

“Oh indeed !” 

“Here she is. Come, gentlemen ;” and Miss Grantham walked to 
the door. ‘Trafford looked up as Maggie descended the stair. Miss 
Grantham was right. There wasa wonderful bright sweetness in her 
face, dimpling round her lips, darkening her eyes. Was all this for 
that unlicked cub of a cousin? Impossible! Yet had she not been 
used to him from childhood, he must seem very different in her eyes. 

Trafford fell in naturally with Maggie. Miss Grantham walked 
on in front, with the cousins in attendance. 

“What a lovely Christmas morning! It is a long time since I 
saw one so bright,” said Maggie, quite unable to hold her tongue, as 
Trafford did not seem inclined to talk. 

“Indeed! Where were you last Christmas ?” 

“ At Nice; and Mrs. Berry was very unwell and rather cross.” 

“So you were triste, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I was, very. Then Christmas is nicer in England than 
anywhere.” 

“T have enjoyed it very much at Bagdad.” 

“Bagdad! What an extraordinary place to spend Christmas! 
You ought to have brought the wonderful lamp away with you, 
at least.” 

“I wish I had; at any rate I ascertained that there were still 
forty thieves, and more, to be found there. So you like Christmas 
best in England ?” 

“My idea of Christmas is the English one ; but indeed the four or 
_ I passed with Uncle and Aunt Grey are not so pleasant to think 
about.” 

“So they have left Beverly Street ?” 

“Yes; but how do you know ?” 

Trafford smiled, half vexed with himself for having made the obser- 
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vation, and yet curious to see how she would take the unavoidable 
reply to her question. 

“ When Lady Torchester received no answer to her letter I rode 
past one morning, intending to ask if you were still on the Continent, 
and found the house shut up. I feared you had gone away into 
space, and would be seen no more. [ little thought I should be 
escorting you to church on Christmas Day.” 

Maggie made no reply ; she was almost terrified at such a marked 
interest. He had thought of her, he had tried to trace her.! What 
could it mean? A sudden intuition of the close but unacknowledged 
link between them flashed across her so overpoweringly that instead of 
colouring she turned pale. Fortunately, Miss Grantham looking 
back at that moment, asked what had become of Colonel Molyneux. 

“He always selects Sundays and festivals for letter-writing. We 
left him with a box of cigars and a pile of correspondence.” 

Miss Grantham went on, and Maggie was herself again, unconscious 
of any change of colour. 

“You are really very good,” she said, after a little pause; “you 
always have been”—trying hard to think’him just a friendly superior, 
and nothing more. ‘I was so pleased with the beautiful needle-case. 
Miss Grantham told me about it. It was so kind of you to think 


« Should auld acquaintance be forgot?” said Trafford, while he 
thought, “I wish I could keep‘you"out of my head.” “ Remember, I 
expect the first fruits in the shape of things to put round one’s wrist, 
or a purse, or something.” 

“Oh, you shall have both if you will,” cried Maggie, with all the 
sweet frank gaiety which had so charmed him from their first 
meeting, and which of late he had somehow missed. 

“ You are quite yourself, your old self, this morning, Miss,Grey,” 
he could not keep back the words “ coming events sometimes cast their 
light, as well as their shadows, before.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Maggie, opening her eyes. 

“ Why, you are naturally pleased at the idea of seeing your cousin 
to-morrow.” They had reached a stile close to the church, as he 
’ spoke, a very civilised easy stile; but still Trafford was bound to offer 
some assistance, and stood at the further side with upraised hand. His 
words struck Maggie with a sense of guilt and ingratitude; she had 
utterly forgotten ‘the expected visitor, and even her original wish that 
he would not come. So as she looked down into Trafford’s eyes from 
the top of the stile a sudden change passed over her face, and it said 
so plainly, “ That is a trouble you need not have reminded me of,” 
even while her lips said “ Yes, it is a long time since we met at 
Christmas,” that, in spite of reason and self-control, and all the school- 
ing to which he had subjected himself, he could not prevent his fingers 
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from closing over the little hand placed in them, more tightly and 
lingeringly than he ought. A few minutes after, they were kneeling 
in church, and while Trafford with well-bred observance was repeating 
the responses, he repeated over and over to himself, “ Heart free, even 
though engaged.” 

Grantham Church was a very old, grey, much repaired, little edifice, 
where the besom of architectural and ritualistic reform had not, as yet, 
swept away high square pews and a box-like pulpit. Indeed, at the 
date of our story, the ritualistic tide had hardly gathered headway, 
and the rector, an excellent old country gentleman, charitable, easy, 
scholarly, could scarce have been roused either to innovation or resist- 
ance. He would have been terribly at the mercy of a determined 
gentlemanlike curate in a single-breasted coat with a standing collar. - 
As yet, this thorn had been spared his comfortable flesh. He read 
admirably, and his curate, a mild young man in spectacles, relieved 
him of the earlier portions of the service in a manner modelled on his 
own. 

The Grantham pew was a small room, with breast-high walls, and 
luxurious though faded appliances for devotion. 

Maggie observed the second largest pew, decorated like their own 
by a coronet and a cipher, was occupied by a party of two ladies, 
two school boys, and an elderly gentleman. It had always been empty 
before. 

One of the ladies, very small, very fair, with pale golden hair and 
large languishing dark eyes, looked frequently at their pew, and once 
smiled at Miss Grantham. She was exquisite in dress and style; her 
costume of black velvet and sable, her bonnet enlivened with marabout 
feathers tipped with blue and toned down with rich point lace, be- 
spoke an élégante of the first quality. The service (which was 
managed with the nicest possible balance between presto and adagio) 
over, Miss Grantham stopped in the porch, while the gentlemen in 
attendance waited in the churchyard or assisted the Countess, Lady 
Dormer, and Mr. Bolton into the carriage, which had conveyed them 
by a more circuitous route. Lady Brockhurst (as the exquisite 
stranger proved to be) met Miss Grantham with much warmth. She 
stood on tiptoe to bestow a little graceful kiss on her friend ; then the 
two boys were called up and noticed, and the ladies moved slowly to 
the gate, where the Brockhurst equipage waited, and stood there a 
few moments laughing and talking with much animation. Lord 
Torchester was called and presented, and the mignonne viscountess 
held out her hand to Trafford most graciously, and bowed distantly to 
Grantham Longmore, who, finding himself somewhat in the position 
of an outsider with Maggie, who was trying to read the half-effaced 
inscriptions on the old tombstones while she waited, addressed her for 
the first time, and so saved himself from seeming quite neglected. He 
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only abused the high pews, and said that there was a strong feeling 
against them at Oxford. ‘Then Lady Brockhurst got into her car- 
riage, and saying, “ Monday then, at two; and I shall expect you, 
Mr. Trafford,” drove away. 

“Come, Miss Grey—come, Grantham! if you are not too absorbed. 
I am quite cold; let us walk quickly.” 

The little party kept more together on their homeward way, and 
Mr. Longmore assisted Maggie over the stile this time. Miss Gran- 
tham went into raptures over Lady Brockhurst, her bonnet, her 
charming manner, her kindness, &c., to all of which Trafford gave 
quiet, stinging replies, which proved his aversion to that fascinating 


“T suppose, then, since you are so stupid as to believe all the ill- 
natured things people say,” cried Miss Grantham with some asperity, 
“you will not come over to luncheon at Southam on Monday ?” 

“No, I shall not ; and I wish you would ride with me instead, for 
I think of going to town on Tuesday.” 

“ But you will return ?” said Miss Grantham, quickly, colouring as 
she spoke. 

“Not at present. You have been wonderfully amiable to have given 
me house room so long.” 

“ @h, Geoff, that is all nonsense! You must stay and see the old 
year out. I will hear no more about it—nota word. Torchester, 
you will come with me to Southam, will you not? Lady Brockhurst 
says she has one or two amusing people she met in Paris staying 
there.” 

“T am at your orders,” and then the Earl and his cousin walked on, 
Trafford kept with Maggie and Mr. Longmore. The gentlemen, 
however, did all the talking, and their quiet companion listened and 
was very happy ; though all the time she was fighting hard to keep a 
certain sentence from repeating itself with a silvery sound as of joy- 
bells, over and over again: “I rode past one morning, intending to 
ask if you were still on the Continent.” So she had not been quite 
forgotten and unheeded. There was a place for her, small though she 
was and of “no reputation,” in a memory that must be so full of 
grand subjects and profound learning ; but she could not quite banish 
those delicious “ peals of merry music from the belfry of her heart,” 
or rather while she silenced them one moment she listened for them 
the next. 

Altogether, Christmas Day at Grantham was a very bright bit in 
memory’s tesselated pavement. 

Luncheon was waiting when they reached the Hall, and Maggie 
was quite delighted with the beautiful decorations of the dining- 
room. Lady Torchester had a good deal to say respecting the cold- 
ness of the service and the lukewarm nature of the sermon. She 
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wished for the poor dear rector’s own sake that he had Mr. Blake- 
more for a curate. Mr. Blakemore would, perhaps, open his eyes a 
little to his own condition. 

Then the objectionable Colonel Molyneux, who seemed to enjoy his 
luncheon as if he had walked to church and back instead of staying 
at home like a heathen, observed that he thought the rector looked 
in capital condition, and Miss Grantham said she thought that at his 
age was not likely to change, even for the most evangelical curate. 

Lady Torchester, while accepting another cutlet, remarked gloomily 
that she did not allude to his physical condition. 

. “ He is subject to severe sore throats in winter,” said Lady Dormer, 
“and perhaps change might do him good.” 

Then Miss Grantham asked Lady Torchester if she did not think 
she might ask Lady Brockhurst and her party over to dinner some 
day, and Lady Torchester said decidedly not; and there was a good 
deal of talk about London, in which Maggie did not join, but sat 
enjoying the warmth and beauty of the room, with its rich crimson 
draperies and Turkey carpet, the glowing fire throwing bright facets 
of light and colour on the dark polished furniture and crystal and 
silver, the hothouse flowers and ferns lending their own peculiar grace 
and perfume to the table, the glimpse through the windows of endless 
branchlets and twigs and smooth-leaved evergreens, all sparkling 
in the crisp frost, the sound of animated voices—it was a pleasant 
hour. 

Dinner was a very brilliant affair indeed in Maggie’s eyes. Trafford 
{ook her in and she sat between him and Mr. Bolton, who talked a 
great deal to her and was quite civil. Then there was music, and 
not a little desultory talk, and Christmas Day was gone. Maggie 
marked it with a white stone in her own mind; every one had been 
kind and civil, and she had not felt one bit de ¢rop in that grand 
company. 


The next day was equally bright and sparkling, still it had not the 
same glory to Maggie. She drove soberly to church with Lady 
Dormer, and returned in good time to await Cousin John’s arrival, as 
he was to come down by an early train. Miss Grantham had directed 
that a conveyance should be sent to Castleford, so Maggie retired to 
her own quarters with a book, but not to read. 

No; she sat and thought steadily over all John’s acts of kindness to 
her in old times. How, when a broken-hearted little waif, her uncle 
had brought her away from the sweet tender home of her childhood 
and the loveliness of her lost mother’s love, she had groped about in 
the thick darkness which closed round her—darkness that might be 
felt !—for something, anything, to cling to and love—Cousin John put 
himself in her trembling hands. And though he was rough his rough- 
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ness never hurt; nay, his fierce unfaltering opposition to his step- 
mother cheered her by its droll aspects and roused her innate courage 
by a sort of contagion. Did he not often bring her stray bits of 
toffy, and even an occasional bull’s-eye? With what confidence, 
when extra miserable, had she not sometimes rushed into his arms 
and sobbed on his shoulder. And when once, not long before he 
left her, the loneliest little wretch in existence, he had had a bad 
cold, was she not proud to carry up his cup, when he was permitted 
the luxury of taking his tea in bed? With what pleasure she had 
received his letter in Paris, and looked forward to meeting him! But 
between that time and the present a great chasm had yawned, and 
throw in what precious things she might of gratitude or memory, it 
would not close. Then, though she always remembered John an 
uncouth and unattractive creature, he had a certain humility, even in 
his strength and courage, which was touching ; now, he was destroyed 
by the materialism of success ; he thought himself destined to go forth 
conquering and to conquer. Apart from this, how glad she would be 
to see him! 

Her little maid had laid the table, and put fresh coal on the fire, 
which burned up vividly, and Maggie looked round with great satis- 
faction, when re-enter Jane. 

“A gentleman for you, miss.” A rush of cold air, and she was 
nearly lifted off her feet in a hearty hug. 

“Why, you are looking pounds better, Mag!” cried Cousin John, 
holding her off at arm’s length. 

“T am so glad to see you, John,” disengaging herself quickly. 
“ How kind of you to come all this way.” 

“ Kind !” cried John, unwinding a crimson and yellow scarf from 
his throat. ‘ Why I have been dying to come for this month past ; 
and I daresay you know that well enough. What an elegant room! 
By George! you have fallen on your feet, Maggie. But I thought 
we were to dine by ourselves ?” looking round distrustfully. 

“So we are; this is my room—my special room.” 

“You don’t mean it! It is first-rate. Why, you will not like to 
leave all this ?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Still it isn’t your own, you know. This is uncommon jolly! I 
had rather a rum Christmas Day. Didn’t go down to the governor’s, 
because I was coming here ; so Banks (you know Fred Banks) asked 
me to dine at their place. He has a couple of sisters, and one of them 
is an uncommon fine girl. Hair black as coal, eyes like sloes.” 

“T trust in heaven,” thought Maggie, “he has fallen in love with 
her!” “How very nice!” said she aloud. “But John, dear, dinner 
will be ready immediately ; would you not like to go your room ?” 

John glanced at his hands, which presented an unavoidable affirma- 
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tive, and Maggie rang and confided him to the guidance of little Jane, 
while she sank into a chair, overpowered by the consciousness that all 
her communings with herself were in vain, and that Cousin John’s 
outer crust—however admirable, however deserving of affection the 
qualities which lay beneath—was hopelessly objectionable. 

When dinner was over—with which Cousin John expressed himself 
highly pleased—he calmly produced his pipe, which he was proceeding 
to light, when Maggie impounded it. 

“Tam sorry, John, but—I think you had better not smoke. None 
of the gentlemen smoke here, except in the smoking-room, ever so far 
away. Ido not think Miss Grantham could bear to smell tobacco.” 

“Well, it’s rather hard a fellow can’t have his pipe.” 

“Come, you may do without it for once—when you are paying me 
a visit; and then you can smoke in your own room.” 

“All right, then; and an uncommon nice room it is, with a jolly 
fire, and towels enough for a regiment. What a lot of coals they must 
burn here !” 

“I suppose so. I will show you the house to-morrow, and, if it is 
fine, we will have a walk in the park.” 

“Capital! And Mag, I must leave you to-morrow some time, as 
late as I can make it. I have an appointment in the City, at twelve 
on Tuesday.” Then John proceeded to unfold his news, and it was all 
good. He was succeeding so well, that when he returned to the Cape, 
as he intended in May, he thought he would take a wife with him; 
but he was uncommon particular; every one would not suit him. 
There was Fred Banks’ sister, a fine handsome girl, ready to jump at 
him, he was pretty sure; but somehow, he did not feel as if “she would 
do, exactly.” 

“Why, no,” replied Maggie; “ not if you think she is ready to jump 
at you; that must destroy the charm.” 

“What charm?” asked John. “I think one is inclined to be all 
the fonder of a girl when she shows she likes you, and knows her own 
mind.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” said Maggie, not caring to talk of things Cousin 
John could not understand. 

“T can tell you, Miss Maggie, nothing disgusts a man who is in 
earnest, and hasn’t much time to spare, as playing fast and loose, 
shillyshallying.” 

“Very likely ; but Iam sure you have plenty of time to spare, John. 
It would be time enough if you were to marry in four or five years.” 

“You may think so, but I don’t.” 

“And—I must tell you what I think, John—if you were not quite 
80 sure about yourself, and thought more of whether you are worthy 


of a good, high-minded girl, it would be better, and you would be more 
likely to find one.” 
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John looked both vexed and surprised. “You're a queer little 
creature, Mag. Why are you always preaching tome? Why aint I 
worthy of a good girl? What have I done wrong? I have been a 
steady chap always, and I have made my own way. I’ve pluck enough 
and energy enough to be a stand-by to any woman; and—you don’t 
know how fond I’d be of a wife! So what more could any girl want ? 
I begin to think you are a trifle ill-natured, Mag.” 

“No, indeed I am not,” cried Maggie, seeing the hopelessness of the 
material on which she tried to work, and resolved to make his visit as 
pleasant as possible, especially as she began to hope he was thinking 
of some one else than herself for a wife. “Indeed Iam not. Only | 
feel anxious about you; it would make me so unhappy if I thought 
you had not a nice, kind, reasonable wife—a real helpmate; but you 
really must not think all the merit on your own side.” 

“ Perhaps,” said John, with a twinkle in his eye, “ you would rather 
I did not marry Polly Banks, after all ?” 

“T cannot possibly tell. She may suit you exactly, and be most 
charming ; but I should like you to marry a nice, true-hearted, loving 
girl, who would both make you happy and do you good.” 

“ You would ?” cried Cousin John; “ now that’s spoken like a trump, 
and I can tell you I have just such a wife in my eye,” and John winked 
hard, “as you shall know, all in good time. Now Id like to give you 
a kiss; but you are such a queer touchy little thing, I am afraid of 
vexing you.” 

“Shake hands, then, it will do much better,” she said, shrinking 
more intensely than ever from such familiarity; a horrible dread 
flashing across her that she herself was the wife he had in his eye. 

“You may think so, but I do not,” grumbled John. 

“ Now tell me all about my uncle and every one; I have written 
twice to them, and never had a reply.” 

“They are getting along like a house on fire. It was altogether a 
lucky hit, shoving off the governor to that quiet country place; he 
has quite roused up, and the missus is as mild as new milk. Lord, 
Maggie, how she used to hate you and me long ago! Many’s the 
time you have run crying into my arms; and now you won't give a 
fellow a kiss to save his life.” 

“Oh! you know it is quite different now; so don’t bother, like a 
dear. But don’t think I forget or am ungrateful.” 

“T think you are a blessed little brick!” 

“ And is Ditton Market a pretty place ?” asked Maggie, to turn the 
current of his thoughts. 

“ Pretty fair, there’s a deal of business in it; and do you know, 
Mag, I think I have found a partner for the governor ?” 

“Indeed! Who?” 

“Fred Banks. He has got four or five hundred pounds from an 
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uncle, who is just dead, and he is a pushing fellow; he would do very 
well out of London, and I think he has a fancy for Jemima, so may be 
that will keep him steady. You see I will get back part of my outlay 
sooner than I thought.” And so on, Cousin John continued to pour 
forth his plans and projects; then, noticing the piano, he asked for 
some music; so Maggie proceeded to play all the hymns she could 
remember, Shortly before retiring, John asked what work she had to 
do. On her giving a sketch of her occupations he uttered an oath of 
astonishment. “ What! and you have sixty pounds a year for running 
after this great lady! Many a man gives hard toil for less. However, I 
am glad you have it,and that you are socomfortable. I had nota notion 
of the luxury these nobs live in. Anyhow, it is as well for you to be 
here just now. But I say, Mag, as I drove up this afternoon I saw 
two gents walking in the avenue, a stout elderly man and a tall thin 
swell, uncommon like the chap that stopped us one day in the park.” 

“Yes, I dare say it was Mr. Trafford,” said Maggie, beginning to 
sweep up the few cinders which had collected since tea; “he is staying 
here. He is one of Miss Grantham’s numerous relations.” 

“Oh,” said John, and was silent for a moment. “That’s queer,” 
he resumed. “I suppose you did not expect to meet him here?” 
suspiciously. 

“Never dreamed of such a thing; never was so surprised in my 
life as when he arrived.” 

“Well, Maggie, don’t you let him make love to you. These swells 
are a bad lot, and whatever they may pretend, not one of them would 
think of marrying you. I dare say” 

“ Pray don’t give yourself the trouble of warning me,” said Maggie 
haughtily. “Iam perfectly aware of my position; but do not for a 
moment suppose that any gentleman in this house would so insult me.” 

“Bless your heart! they would not think it an insult,” cried John. 

“As to Mr. Trafford, I think he will marry Miss Grantham,” added 
Maggie. 

“Ha! well, that’s all right.” 

Meanwhile dinner had passed off in the usual fashion. Lady Tor- 
chester had explained to Colonel Molyneux the general prospects of 
the Society for Converting the Jews, and the Colonel had seemed 
deeply interested. Lord Brockhurst’s state of health had been dis- 
cussed, and also a report mentioned by the rector to Mr. Bolton, that 
Mr. Burge intended to resign parliamentary life for the present. 

“Now, Geoff,” cried the blatant Earl, “ there is a chance for you. 
The Grantham interest is yours, we know; so I should advise you to 
go in and win.” 

“Yes, the good people of Castleford know so much about me.” 

“As much as the good people of any other place,” said Bolton. 

“And they know your people at any rate,” added Miss Grantham. 
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“T am going to start as candidate for the chieftainship of the 
missing tribes of Israel, supposed to be located in Abyssinia. Perhaps 
Lady Torchester’s friends of the Jewish Society will give me their 
vote and interest,” replied Trafford with more of scorn than he often 
showed ; and Bolton, who was about to speak, stopped himself at a 
look from Miss Grantham. 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing-room Miss Grantham 
was sitting a little apart from the other ladies, and Trafford joined 
her. ‘ You cannot think how I miss Miss Grey,” she said, laying 
down a quarterly she was seeming to read. “I have grown so used 
to her; she is so companionable and sympathetic.” 

“T suppose we shall have no music to-night then, sacred or 
secular ?” 

“Oh, I can play, you know, Geoff; only I prefer having my 
accompaniments played forme. But I shall let Miss Grey enjoy her 
cousin’s visit. I heard her singing hymns as I passed her room. I 
dare say they are very happy. I am sure I hope so, for a bit of real 
happiness seems a rare jewel. Come now, Geoff, you are not going to 
run away with these horrid African explorers, nor are you going to 
cut uson Tuesday?” And she looked up very sweetly out of her great 
blue eyes. 

“No, on Wednesday,” replied Trafford carelessly. He was seeing 
a picture which Miss Grantham’s words had conjured up. Maggie 
seated at the piano, breathing out some sweet old hymn which she 
and her cousin had sung together in childhood; and he, with his 
rough red hair, ill-cut clothes, untutored voice, and great big hands, 
was leaning over her, enjoying without let or hindrance her confidence, 
her society—probably was saying good night at that moment with a 
cousinly kiss or two! It was maddening to think of it, and Trafford 
longed to tear him away, and send him, bitter cold though it was, 
back to Castleford and London that very night. His face darkened 
as he thought, and when he came to himself Miss Grantham was 
saying, “ After all, you are very ill-natured to desert me, for you are 
my greatest friend of them all, and my best friend, I believe.” 

“T could never desert you, but I may as well go away next Wed- 
nesday as the Wednesday after. I cannot stay in your enchanted 
halls for ever.” 

Miss Grantham made no answer, neither did she raise her eyes 
from the ground, and Trafford went on without noticing her. 

“ Besides, I have particular business in London, so I must go up 
with Bolton, and will be most happy to execute any commands of 
yours. I fear the manuscript will not be finished in-time, or you 
might confide it to my care.” 


Miss Grantham looked sad. “And when will you come back?” 
she said. 
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“ Whenever you ask me.” 

“But Heaven knows where you will be the week after next.” 

“My address will be ‘The Albany’ for a fortnight.” 

“ And after?” 

“Oh, that is diving too far into futurity. At any rate, I shall 
certainly be in London to see you presented.” A pause. 

“TI do not know how it is, Geoff, but I think you are cross, or out 
of sorts or something, to-night.” 

“If I am something to you I am fortunate,” returned Trafford, but 
so carelessly that the bearing of the words was neutralised. “Seriously, 
you know, I would come a long way to do anything for my favourite 
kinswoman ; so pray dispel the clouds you fancy you observe, by a 
song.” 

And Trafford looked down kindly on the beautiful girl who showed 
him so much favour. There was too much sympathy in his nature, 
too much admiration for beauty and grace, to permit of steady in- 
difference, and Margaret Grantham might well be excused for believing 
that his object in leaving was to avoid an attachment in which he was 
too severely honourable to entangle her till she had seen more of the 
world. 

So she went very contentedly to the piano, and it was some little time 
before she missed Trafford, who had vanished, and did not reappear. 

The next morning Maggie presented herself in the study. Miss 
Grantham was at her writing-desk. ‘No, I will give you a complete 
holiday,” she said, in reply to Maggie's offer to relieve her of sume 
letters. ‘“ Most of these will keep very well till to-morrow, so you 
can do the honours of Grantham to your cousiu. I want to see him; 
tell him to come here, for I shall soon dress to ride over to Southam.” 

“You will think him very unpolished, I am afraid,” said Maggie as 
she left the room. Cousin John was reclining in one chair, with his 
feet on another, reading a Sunday paper. 

“Miss Grantham wants to see you.” 

“Well, [don’t mind,” said John, rising and putting down his paper. 

“But your slippers !—dear John, you must put on your boots.” 

“Qh! yes, I suppose so,” glancing at the carpet abominations that 
covered his feet. 

“Do make haste, and I will work you a prettier pair,” cried 
Maggie, as he vanished. 

“T have brought my cousin, Miss Grantham—my great friend,” 
said Maggie, ushering him into the sacred study. 

Miss Grantham rose from her writing-table and made a slight bend 
or bow or gesture of reception, sufficiently decided to check John Grey’s 
tendency to put out his hand. She smiled graciously however, and 
said, with her sweet polished manner, “ Very pleased to see him ; sit 
down, Mr. Grey.” But Maggie was aware of a slight expression of 
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surprise as her eye fell upon this new importation. Yet Cousin John 
was unusually well dressed, with nothing very objectionable in his 
toilette, except a long black necktie with very red ends passed throug) 
a ring. His hair and beard were wild as ever, and his hands flagrantly 
large, rough, and obtrusive ; while his boots—Maggie wondered she 
had never before noticed how appallingly huge and clumsy they were, 
and how agonisingly they creaked. Nevertheless she could not hel; 
admiring the owner's perfect ease and self-possession. He stared 
rather hard at his beautiful hostess as she sat opposite to him in tl 
warm perfumed atmosphere of her luxurious study, her exquisitely 
arranged hair, her rich flowing dress, the locket of black enamel an'| 
diamonds at her throat, the unspeakable ease and grace of her gestures 
and attitude—bespeaking a lifetime of culture and observance. The 
extraordinary contrast between them flashed through Maggie’s brain, 
while John, with much coolness, took the initiative and remarked : 

“You have an uncommon fine place here.” 

“Yes; it is pretty in summer. And I hope you find your cousin 
looking well and happy, Mr. Grey,” continued Miss Grantham, bent 
on fascinating even this Orson. 

“ That she is,” said John, heartily turning a look of such undisguised 
delight upon his young relative that Miss Grantham could not sup- 
press a smile. “She looks ever so much better than when she left us. 
I did not like the idea of her coming here or anywhere as a sort of a 
servant, but now I have seen the place and you ”—with a patronisinz 
nod—* I am glad she did.” 

“‘ Miss Grey is my companion,” said Miss Grantham, gravely. 

“Ay! but you see, we did not know she would be; these betwixt 
and between situations are not always pleasant. However, she’s happy, 
and I am sure I think she is in great luck.” 

A pause, during which John’s eyes roved openly over the objects 
about him and “took stock” mentally, as he himself would have 
phrased it, of the rich furniture and surroundings. 

“And you have been away for some time, Miss Grey tells me,’ 
recommenced Miss Grantham, rather amused by Orson’s sang frotd. 

“Five years,” returned John abruptly; “ went off to seek my for- 
tune, as the story books say.” 

. “I trust you have succeeded,” said Miss Grantham politely. 

“Oh, not yet. A fortune is not to be made in 2 jiffey, but I think 
I have hit on the right road to it. It must be a wonderful thing to 
step into a fortune ready made; but I fancy a man is twice as proud 
of one he made himself.” 

“So can I, Mr. Grey,” exclaimed the heiress sympathetically. 
“Were I a man I should like to carve my way to fortune myself.” 

“So you would,” replied John, with decided admiration. “ Were 
you a man there is not much you'd stop at.” 
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Maggie looked at her patroness, positively alarmed at this audacious 
outburst when she thought of the profound and tender deference with 
which the princess of Grantham was treated by her kinsfolk and 
acquaintance; but the heiress’s vanity was flattered by this hearty 
acknowledgment of the impression she had made, and she laughed 
goodhumouredly. ‘ You flatter me, Mr. Grey.” 

“Td be very sorry,” said John, sturdily. 

“Do you intend to return to”—she paused, not knowing what 
destination to give him. 

“The Cape?” put in John. “ Yes, life is pleasanter and easier 
there, and money is to be made.” 

“ Miss Grey will be very sorry. You have been friends from 
childhood ?” 

“ Yes, I always tried to take care of her, and will, so long as she 
behaves herself,” with a laugh. ‘ But I am not going out till May, 
and there is no knowing what may happen before May, eh Mag?” 
and he laid a huge heavy hand on her shoulder. Maggie started, 
blushed crimson, and instinctively drew away, while Miss Grantham 
slightly frowned. In spite of the discrimination shown by this uncouth 
creature she did not like to see him touch her pet secretary. 

“Tam told there is an expedition forming to seek for the sources 
of the Nile,” said she, to change the subject. 

“T believe there is, and it is great bosh. What good will it do to 
know where it comes from so long as we keep the river ?” 

“It will be interesting to clear up an ancient mystery, and the 
search may prove useful in many ways.” 

“Tt is like throwing good money after bad. I know what these 
explorations cost in money and labour and risk; and if you are to get 
no return ” 

“T fear you are hopelessly practical, Mr. Grey.” 

“T think you are going out, Miss Grantham,” put in Maggie, fear- 
ing that if John got on the subject of Africa he would be very likely 
to expound his views at great length, “and we must not keep you.” 

John rose. “If you would like a gazelle or two to run about the place, 
or some out-of-the-way birds, I would be glad to send you over a few.” 

“It would be quite charming, if not too much trouble.” 

“T don’t think you are the sort that people mind trouble for,” 
returned John with another appallingly familiar nod. 

“When do you leave, Mr. Grey ?” 

“ By the seven o'clock up-train.” 

“Then you must be away from this at half-past six. Good morn- 
ing. Very pleased to have seen you. Rest satisfied your cousin shall 
be taken good care of,” and they were politely dismissed. 

“ By jingo!” cried John when they had reached Maggie’s room, 


throwing himself into a chair, “that Miss Grantham is a stunner, and 
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no mistake! Such eyes, such a figure, and so nice and pleasant! I tell 
you, Mag, if I were going to stay on here we'd be no end of friends.” 
Then noticing Maggie's expression of surprise at his extraordinary 
conceit, which he totally misunderstood: “Never mind, Mag, she'll 
never cut you out. You'll always be number one with me. Now let 
us haye a walk.” 


CuarTerR XXY. 


Wau Maggie did the honours of Grantham to Cousin John, 
privately returning thanks for that important appointment which 
obliged him to take the seven up-train that very evening, Trafford, 
having written a few letters, was going towards the Hall, intending 
to spend an hour or two in the preserves, as the frost was too hard 
to permit of hunting. 

“ Where are you bound?” said Mr. Bolton, coming out of the 
library. 

“ Going to see if I can hit a pheasant or two before luncheon.” 

“Let the birds have another day’s existence, and have a talk 
with me. I never get a word with you now.” 

“ Very well,” returned Trafford resignedly, laying aside his hat. 

“ Deuced cold,” said the lawyer, stirring the fire. “I don’t know 
how it is, I feel queer and uncomfortable the last day or so. Now 
Mr. Trafford, do you really intend to come away with me on 
Wednesday ?” 

“Tdo. Why? Do you object ?” 

“That depends on whether you really have business, and when 
you mean to return.” 

“T have business enough to swear by, and I do not intend to 
return—‘ It may be for years, it may be for ever.’” 

“Hum! and do you continue to throw away all your chances? 
Here is a seat in Parliament, a splendid property, and a splendid 
girl, all to be had for the having ; and you'll not stretch out your 
hand. You are enough to vex a saint, and I am not one.” 

“Then do not be vexed; and above all, don’t be profane; for it is 
horribly profane to insinuate that any splendid girl is to be had for 
the having.” 

“Still, you know I am speaking truth ; but let us leave that part. 
You told me some time ago, you were not averse to a parliamentary 
life; here is a first-rate opening. You are Liberal in your proclivities ; 
the Granthams were always Whigs. You can consistently accept 
the family interest. I have already sounded old Burges’ son ; he is a 
plain, straightforward, unambitious fellow. I think he would give all 
his influence to Miss Grantham’s candidate.” 

“There,” said Trafford, “ you have just hit it. Ido not choose to 
make my début as Miss Grantham’s candidate.” 
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“Situated as you are, you must be some one’s candidate. Why 
not hers ?” 

“ Well, Ido not care to be any one’s; yet, my dear Bolton,” he 
spoke with more gravity, “I know perfectly well that I have done 
nothing to recommend me to any constituency ; and if I came in at 
all, I must do so under somebody’s wing. That is the reason why 
I don’t care to make a move.” 

“And in the meanwhile time is flying by. Why, it is coming 
nearly to a year since we first talked your affairs over when you came 
from Canada,” interrupted Bolton testily. “here you spent the 
best part of the season running after the Earl, and here you are, at 
the same game still.” 

“T suppose my idleness and seeming want of decision must be 
most aggravating to a man of action like you. I am sometimes 
irritated with myself; yet it is hard to say why I cannot throw 
myself into anything; but I cannot. I have often in my various 
journeys come to a broken bit of road, an ugly piece of marsh, or a 
narrow touch-and-go pass along a mountain-side, when I did not 
know what was to come or how to get through; then I generally gave 
the rein to my horse, and somehow, the instinct I did not possess, 
carried me safely into ground I understood ; and now I feel something 
like the same abandonment of all attempt to force my own will or guide 
my fate. I have thrown the reins on the neck of that’ jade, Fortune ; 
and somehow I fancy she will carry me into ¢erra cognita ; trust me, 
once I know my bearings, I will spare neither whip nor spur.” 

“It is aggravating to hear a man of your sense talk ”°—— 

“ Like an idiot, eh, Bolton? My good old friend, you had better 
give me my head. You know what Madame de Staél says: ‘Il ne- 
faut jamais faire agir un homme dans un sens différent de son 
caractére ;’ if you do, he makes a mull of everything. And there is no 
urgent necessity for me to be frantically energetic.” 

“No! but I don’t like to see you lost in obscurity all your days. 
However, I will say no more on that head. You know yourself what 
you want, I presume. You must, nevertheless, hear my experiences 
on the subject of celibacy. I never had much of a sentimental 
period, but I do not mean to say I was without human weaknesses. 
At all events, I considered matrimony a mistake for a young man; 
so I went on, and grew old, and now I would give a good deal 
to have a family round me; a nice daughter to nurse me when 
I have the gout; a son to renew my links with life. A solitary old 
man is not an enviable creature.” 

“But,” replied Trafford mischievously, “according to your general 
view of life, your daughters would, by this time, be engaged with 
their own husbands and families, and your sons would probably waste 
your money and worry you to death.” 


K 2 
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* And there would be an equal chance the other way,” returne.l 
Bolton, good-humouredly. ‘‘ Come, now, Mr. Trafford, you are just 
the right age to marry and settle prudently. 1 suppose you have 
got through the idiotic period, when only one particular woman could 
satisfy you, and are aware that she who is sufficiently pleasant to 
the eye, and suited to your worldly requirements, is the right article ? 
Now if a professed dealer in magic had been engaged to produce it, 
could a better specimen have been found than is here at your hand ?” 

“Do not be too sure I have survived the idiotic period, Bolton. 
Come, I have not seen my thirty-third birthday yet; besides, I am 
a sportsman by temperament and habit, and you know there's ten 
times more interest and pleasure in stalking the wild hill-side game 
than in the best preserves.” 

“T trust in God, Mr. Trafford,” said Bolton gravely, “that you 
are not entangled in any way! I know I speak to you rather freely, 
but the fact is, the only people I ever cared for much were your 
father and mother ; they always allowed me the footing of a friend 
rather than a mere legal adviser. And I have a sort of fatherly 
interest in you; so, without presuming to pry into your secrets, I 
may express a hope that you are not entangled ¢” 

“My dear Bolton, I am always obliged for your friendly interest ; 
and as to entanglements, I am free as air.” Trafford rose as he spoke, 
and strolled to the window. 

“ T am very pleased to hear you say so ; very.” 

Trafford threw open the window without noticing that Bolton was 
speaking, as the tramp of horses was heard. “So you are off?” he 
called to some one outside. “ Are your horses roughed? It is rather 
unsafe riding to-day.” 

“T think we are all right,” replied Miss Grantham’s voice ; “and 
the Southam road is sheltered from the east, so it will not be quite so 
hard. You ought to have come, Geoff.” 

“ Mr. Bolton has impounded me.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“T fancy we'll have a change of wind before night,” said Lord 
Torchester. 

“Mind you bring back your precious charge safe and sound,” 
called out Trafford to the Earl, as they rode away. “She is a grand 
creature, and deserves more than half a man’s heart,’ he added, 
looking after them, as he closed the window. 


“Then, my dear Mr. Trafford, if you are free as air, why don’t you 
give her a whole one ?” 


“Ts human love the growth of human will ?’” 


quoted Trafford laughing. “Give me time and rope enough. NowI 
will tell you what I mean to do, so far as I have any meaning. When I 
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am alone in my chambers I will toss up whether I shall make" an 
exploring expedition into Africa, or overland to China, or settle down 
to a legal career. It is the only one for which I feel a tendency; the 
struggle of wit and skill must be rather exhilarating; and I begin 
to find life, without occupation or excitement, a dull affair. Dine with 
me on New Year’s Day, and I will tell you more.” 

“T will do so with pleasure. And about Castleford ?” 

“No more at present. I don’t fancy being ‘pale fair Margaret's” 
nominee. Where is the Colonel ?” 

“Out with Longmore and some of the keepers. I think they 
talked of shooting a deer in the Upper Chase.” 

“Then I will follow them.” 


The day went over quicker than Maggie anticipated. John was 
highly entertained by a circuit of the house and grounds; his obser- 
vations on the family pictures were original and irreverent; and his 
appreciation of the good fare provided for his afternoon meal keen 
and grateful. 

At last half-past six arrived, and Jane announced that the carriage 
was waitihg for Mr. Grey. 

“ Good-bye, Mag! I have had a jolly time. Mind you write to 
me; and whatever you do, don’t let the swells here make love to you ; 
they'd humbug to no end, and laugh at you after.” 

“T can take care of myself,so make your mind easy. My kindest 
love to dear Uncle Grey, when you see him, and every one.’ 

“God bless you, Mag!”—half a dozen hasty kisses, and he was 
gone. “ What a wicked heartless girl I am,” thought Maggie, “to 
be so very very glad he is gone. He, who is perhaps the only one 
in the world who really cares for me! But I cannot helpit. It would 
kill me to live with John, even if I had never seen ”°——even in 
her thoughts she stopped short, and began diligently to put her little 
sitting-room in order, for John had a way of dragging chairs out of 
their places, and throwing anti-macassars about. “I wonder if Miss 
Grantham will expect me downstairs to-night? I will not go unless 
sheasks me ; but I hope I am not to be left up here all alone. What 
a desolate life I should have if Miss Grantham was not so charming !” 

“Miss Grantham wishes to see you,” said Mrs. Hands, putting 
in her head. 

Maggie found her dressing in haste, for she was late. 

“T have had the most delightful visit ! Such amusing people—but 
I will tell you all about it after. I thought we should have been 
even later. However, there is a slight thaw, so we came back at a 
great pace. Is your cousin gone? Then pray come down this 
evening. I quite missed you yesterday. I wish you would look in the 
study for that duet from ‘ Anna Bolena’ and bring it down with you.” 
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Maggie went into the study to make the desired search. It looked 
most inviting in the fire-light for a reverie; and Maggie sat down by 
the table, and leaning her elbows on it, rested her head on her hands 
and thought rather sadly and bitterly of John’s parting warning; of 
its truth ; of the isolation to which a taste above her station con- 
demned her ; and while she was thus absorbed, she was unaware that 
a gentleman came half-way through the open door, and stopped on 
seeing her sitting motionless, in an attitude so expressive of dejection. 
Trafford had suddenly remembered the manuscript and taken it up, 
intending to replace it in the study on his way downstairs to dinner. 
The door stood open, and he went in. Seeing, however, that his 
entrance was unperceived, he retreated, not without a feeling of 
impatience and vexation to think that Maggie should be thus 
grieving over the loss of that “ourang” of a cousin. 


“We grew quite uneasy about you,” said Lady Torchester to Miss 
Grantham, after the soup and fish had disappeared. ‘“ You were 
so late.” 

“Oh! we could not get away. Lady Brockhurst was so delightful, 
and altogether it was so amusing. There is an Algerian chief 
staying there, and a German Baron somebody, a professor of some- 
thing, and a charming Frenchwoman whom Torchester knew in Paris, 
who inquired particularly for you, Geoff—Madame de Beaumanoir.” 

“Oh! she is an old friend of Geoff's,” said the Earl. “ He intro- 
duced me to the Hotel de Pontigny ; and a most magnificent hotel 
it is.” 

“Madame de Beaumanoir !” cried Trafford, in the deepest amaze- 
ment. “How, in the name of heaven, did she come to Southam ?” 

“She is an old friend of Lady Brockhurst’s; they were together 
in Paris when Lord Brockhurst left; and so she accompanied the 
disconsolate wife back, to keep her company and see something 
of English life en province. She knows London very well, evidently, 
and seemed quite at home at Southam.” 

“The last thing that I could imagine that would suit her is 
country life anywhere,” remarked Trafford, who seemed still much 
surprised. 


“T do not think I ever heard you mention her, Torchester,” said 
his mother. 

“Very likely not. She was Trafford’s friend, and only threw me 
a word now and then for his sake.” 

“She seemed quite amiable with you to-day,” put in Miss Gran- 
tham. ‘Trafford seemed lost in thought. 

“She was wonderfully amiable. I say, Geoff, you must go over 
and call. I told her you were going back to town the day after 
to-morrow, and she said she hoped to see you,” added the Earl. 
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“Yes, of course, I must,” replied Trafford, looking anything but 
pleased. “I see,” he continued, “you were a true prophet. There 
is quite a thaw this evening. I dare say we will have a tolerable run 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt is not to-morrow,” said the Colonel. “The meet was postponed 
till Wednesday ; and I dare say it will freeze again by that time.” 

“Oh! there is no use in speaking of Wednesday,” cried Miss 
Grantham. “ Geoff is so resolved to go up to town with Mr. Bolton, 
that no hunting or anything else will keep him.” 

‘“T am not so sure of that,” said Bolton. “ Like Lord Torchester, I 
saw signs of a change this morning.” 

“T have exhausted my entreaties,” said Miss Grantham, a little 
haughtily. “He must go or stay, as he chooses.” 

Trafford looked at her, smiling slightly. ‘Going or staying is 
not always a matter of choice,” he said, and let the subject drop. 

When the ladies came in from dinner Maggie fancied there was a 
change in the aspect of things since the previous Saturday. Miss 
Grantham looked preoccupied, and there was a cloud on Lady 
Torchester’s brow. The visit to which she had looked forward with 
so much anticipation had rather disappointed the Countess. Though 
an undemonstrative woman, she had strong affections, and had always 
taken a warm interest in her motherless relative. She had not seen 
so much of her for the two years immediately preceding Lord Gran- 
tham’s death, but she had always destined her, in her own mind, to 
be her son’s wife. Now, though Torchester did not seem disinclined 
to fall into her unexpressed views, there was a flightiness and want of 
sober religiousness about the young heiress that startled the orthodox 
Countess. 

Lady Torchester, though not quite so dead to worldly matters as 
would have become her high calling, valued several things above 
money or position. She would have given a well-born penniless 
Evangelical competitor for her son’s hand the preference over a well- 
born wealthy High-Church or No-Church prétendante. The event 
of a low-born, Low-Church, spiritually-gifted aspirant presenting 
herself did not enter into the Countess’s calculations; it would have 
been a knotty point for her to disentangle if it did. 

As to the very pleasing young person, whom it was Miss Grant- 
ham’s pleasure to distinguish with so much notice, Lady Torchester 
had no objection to her ; but she never could think without a certain 
feeling of soreness that her beloved son had placed himself meta- 
phorically at her feet, and had been rejected. However gratifying 
the result, the means were humiliating. Thus, though studiously 
polite to the heiress’s secretary, the heart-instinct of that attractive 
little waif made her always feel uncomfortable with the Countess. 
“She does not like me a bit, in her heart,” was the sum of Maggie’s 
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cogitations on this subject. Nevertheless, on this especial evening 
Lady Torchester called Miss Grey to her, and conversed very amiably. 
She asked what part of the world her cousin had come from; and if 
he knew anything personally of the results of missionary labour 
among the tribes of Kaffirland; and when Maggie admitted that 
he had never mentioned the subject, remarked that the deadness of 
young men to the progress of religion was truly deplorable. 

While this conversation, or rather monologue, proceeded, the 
gentlemen joined them; but none of them sought to interrupt the 
téte-a-téte on the sofa. Maggie, in spite of her melancholy musings 
on Cousin John’s warnings, felt her spirits rise and shake off all 
superincumbent burdens, as she once more knew herself to be free 
from the incubus of his presence—once more in the delicious atmo- 
sphere of the well-lit, pleasantly-filled drawing-room—where all were 
too well bred, too well aware of the value of trifles, to grate upon 
each other, and where the deep unacknowledged delight of hearing 
Trafford speak, or being spoken to by him, awaited her. 

For the present, however, there seemed no chance of that—for 
Colonel Molyneux and Mr. Bolton sat down to piquet, and 
Trafford seemed to watch the game with much interest. Meantime 
the Earl and Mr. Longmore devoted themselves to Miss Grantham. 

Maggie’s attention had wandered, and when she recalled it again 
Lady Torchester was saying, “ I cannot remain longer than this day 
week, and I feel quite sure when I am gone, Margaret—Miss 
Grantham—will almost live with Lady Brockhurst; and I make it a 
point to let you know, Miss Grey, that I by no means approve the 
intimacy. Besides being worldly in no common degree Lady Brock- 
hurst’s surroundings are most objectionable, and her set the last with 
which I should like to see Miss Grantham associated. Of course you 
cannot do anything against this; but I think it right to tell you. 
Indeed, I do not know any one who has much influence with Miss 
Grantham, unless it be Mr. Trafford, and he leaves on Wednesday.” 

“He leaves on Wednesday!” Oh, silly heart, to beat so suddenly 
and so fast. What is his going or his advent to thee? Bear up 
bravely, and take thy pang of punishment, deserved as it is by such 
weakness and folly. Plunge headlong into the bitter waters ; the shock 
will: be over all the sooner ! 

Said the Earl to Lady Torchester, coming over from the ottoman 
where he had been lounging beside his fair hostess, “Lady Brock- 
hurst is coming to call upon you. She says she was at Mount 
Trafford with her mother when I wasa tiresome boy in jackets, and 
that it was a charming place.” 

“T am not at all anxious to see her,’ returned the Countess. 
“Ido not remember her, but I do remember her brother, Captain 
Neville—and after his first visit I never invited him again.” 
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“What ? ‘Beauty Neville?’ Why, he is at Southam now, and 
began to make eyes at Margaret before she had been half an hour in 
the room.” 

Lady Torchester uttered an exclamation of horror, and Maggie, 
wishing to leave the Earl and his mother to converse uninterruptedly, 
slipped away to Lady Dormer. 

“You have not your game of whist this evening.” 

“No, my dear. Miss Grantham offered to play; but I knew it 
would bore them all, as Mr. Bolton is playing piquet, and I am very 
tired. I drove over to Castleford with Lady Torchester to-day. We 
got out and walked from one shop to another, and I could not match 
that second shade of dark blue ; it was very provoking,” &c. 

Trafford withdrew himself from the players, and occupied the 
Earl’s place on the ottoman. He described the death of the stag 
which had fallen to the Colonel’s bullet that afternoon, and gradually 
absorbed Miss Grantham’s attention so that Mr. Longmore found him- 
self de trop, and moved off. 

“You are an excellent disciplinarian, Margaret,” said Trafford, after 
& pause. 

“ How ?” 

“When naughty boys quarrel with their bread-and-butter you 
hold them to their word.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Grantham smiling, “it is quite right to give 
them humble pie instead of nice bread-and-butter, when they are 
obstinate.” 

“But after swallowing a proper quantity of the delectable viand 
you mention, they might be allowed to come back to the bread-and- 
butter again ?” 

“Provided they promise amendment. Then Mr. Bolton was 
right—you do not want to leave on Wednesday ? Why, Geoff, I 
never knew you whimsical before.” 

“T fancy you must know I did not really wish to leave—at least 
for a few days longer—and to-day I find I can postpone my return.” 

“Oh, stay if you like ; but remember, you have forfeited your right 
to call me whimsical.” 

“ As you choose. And now are we friends? I fancied you have 
looked coldly on me since I refused to accompany you to Southam.” 

“ Nonsense, Geoff. You were the loser in that affair.” 

“No music to-night?” asked Mr. Longmore. “There has been 
quite a dearth of sweet sounds.” 

“Yes; and there is Miss Grey cruelly interfering with Aunt 
Dormer’s after-dinner nap. Come, Miss Grey ;” and the heiress 
telegraphed to her secretary. 

“Your friend has returned to town ?” said Trafford to Maggie, just 
before they separated for the night. “It was but a short visit.” 
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“Tt was very good of Miss Grantham to let him come, even for 
a day.” 

“Do you still see the resemblance between your cousin and 
Torchester which struck you in Paris?” 

“Oh, no—John is so changed; but I did see a likeness then.” 

** And which is best, the new man or the old ?” 

“Old friends for me, always.” 

“Ah, Miss Grey! I thought the Princess of Grantham had 
eclipsed every one?” 

“No; she shines with superior splendour, but does not eclipse my 
old stars.” 

Trafford was silent, as if in thought, and then suddenly asked, 
“What became of—I forget her name—the stout Frenchwoman you 
used to be afraid would desert you when Mrs. Berry was away?” | 

“Oh, Rosalie ?” replied Maggie, blushing brightly at the memories 
that name recalled. “We left her in Paris. She and Mrs. Berry 
quarrelled the day we left, and I know no more of her.” 

“So all the dramatis persone of those pleasant months have 
vanished, and you and I alone seem left.” 

“Except Lord Torchester.” 

“T did not count him. I wonder where we shall all be next year.” 

“T always try not to think of that,” said Maggie. 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“Not exactly ; but when one knows the future must be all un- 
certain there is no use in perpetual dread of dragging one’s anchor 
—it will not hold a moment longer for that.” 

“ Always philosophic, and a little defiant. You disdain sympathy ?” 

“Oh no, no! Only I do not like pity; and equality, you know, 
is the essence of affection, sympathy, friendship—everything that is 
good.” 

“Red Republican to the core! Good night, Miss Grey.” 

When Trafford found himself in his room, having refused the Earl's 
invitation to come and have a talk, he uttered an exclamation against 
the size of the fire. “I am afraid I have taken more wine than was 
good for me,” he said to himself, and dismissing his valet, he opened 
the window and looked out into the night. 

It was clear and profoundly still—the mass of leafless woods all 
black, and a dark bank of cloud coming slowly up from the west ; but 
directly in front was an open space of deep blue sky, grandly jeweled 
with stars. 

Trafford leant for a few minutes against the window frame, feeling 
refreshed by the keen air, and thinking dreamily ina strain for which 
his kinsfolk and acquaintances would hardly have given him credit. 
The strong affinity between mute nature and our inner selves, of 
which we catch glimpses at those rare times when we stand aside 
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for an instant out of the rush of life, and listen to the universal voice 
that, “without speech or language,” makes itself heard, and tells 
that in some mysterious way we partake of all that surrounds us; 
that the stream of our existence is fed by the thousand rills and 
springs which pervade all things, animate and inanimate, by un- 
acknowledged influences which shape our being and are our life; the 
consciousness that ease and luxury are not all man wants; these 
thoughts suggested themselves vaguely to Trafford as he gazed out 
into the clear winter’s night. He was by no means a pattern man, 
and he had generally the credit of being a cool hand; but his coolness 
appertained more to the head than to the heart, and probably the 
quietness of strength contributed to the inaction at which his friend 
Bolton grumbled so much. He cared so little for the opinion of 
others that mere applause never possessed much value to him; and he 
had, perhaps in an unusual degree, the old Greek love of beauty in 
all shapes—of form, of feeling, colour, thought; the loftiest success, 
if dry and cold and unsympathetic, possessed no charm for him, and 
even in the first ferment of youth, passion with him was always 
largely tinged with sentiment; so probably his life had been purer 
than that of many. This inherent tenderness of disposition was 
preserved from decaying into weakness by the salt of genuine 
English pluck and energy, of which he possessed a full share. 


“Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’tis to be forgiven,”— 


murmured Trafford as he closed the window and drew a chair to the 
fire he had just reviled. ‘I wish I could steal a hint or two from 
their ‘bright leaves,’ for I have a wonderful foreboding of evil. 
Madame de Beaumanoir at Southam! only three or four miles off. 
What can have induced her to come? She is not in love with Dick 
Neville? Ter friendship for Lady Brockhurst is, of course, bosh. 
She is a revengeful devil, I am certain of that. I always: knew there 
was a dash of the fiend in her, even when I was in love—and that 
did not last long. She must remember, too, that it was she sent me 
adrift—not I that broke loose. I was a mere youngster then; but if, 
as I suspected at Paris, she has an old ¢endresse or a fresh whim in 
my favour, she will remember Maggie’s face, and finding her here 
with a relation of mine, what mischief will she not conjure up out of 
the evil treasure of her experience! Nor will she stopthere. What 
mischief she can do with Margaret—with the Countess! By heaven, 
it is appalling! I would give a great deal her eyes had never fallen 
on Maggie; proud, soft, brave soul! How indignantly she puts aside 
every indication of sympathy from me! And how she could love! 
But thank God she does not. It isimpossible she can care for that 
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cousin ; yet she looked sad enough in the study. If I thonght she 
had given me her heart, I should be tempted.” He paused and lit a 
cigar. “And when this wild longing for her had passed away, as of 
course it would, should I not regret such a mésalliance? and would 
she not perceive it, with her marvellously quick intuition? The last 
state of that woman would be worse than the first. Of course it is 
all a piece of folly. I must hug myself in my rank and comparative 
riches and secure position, and let that tender child drift away 
among the breakers, to be bruised by the waves or starved on some 
desolate island of uncongenial life, while I would give years of 
mine at this moment to hold her in my arms, and I am growing 
a mere driveller, without pluck to do one thing or the other. At any 
rate, I will no¢ quit this till I see that handsome black-browed 
Marquise safe away. How to deal with her is the difficulty. To ask 
her to hold her tongue would be madness. She would not do it; and 
it would look as if there was something wrong in our innocent 
expedition. To tell her Maggie was here would be insane, and not 
to tell her seems as bad. If she could be kept from seeing Miss Grey 
—but that, I am afraid, is impossible. I wish to heaven I had 
had the sense to talk about our drive in the Bois de Boulogne to 
Margaret; she would think no evil; but told as Madame la 
Marquise will tell it, she would be more than an angel, an idiot, if 
she did not suspect mischief. And Maggie must not know anything. 
I will just ride over and pay Valérie a long visit, and find what she 
is about, if I can. And I will be as careful here as a prowling cat. 
It was all my fault, that dangerous, delicious drive, and I must pull 
Masgie through, somehow.” 

The next morning was wet. Miss Grantham came into Maggie's 
room before luncheon, and sat down by the fire, evidently intending to 
indulge in a gossip. 

“Our party will not break up so soon, after all,” she said, after 
looking at the fire awhile. ‘ Poor Mr. Bolton has a fit of the gout; 
he could not come down to breakfast, and we have sent to Castleford 
for the doctor. Mr. Trafford begged leave to stay last night, after 
vowing and declaring he must and would go to town on Wednesday. 
I told him he was growing quite spoilt and whimsical. He is a good 
deal changed.” 


“For the better or worse?’ asked Maggie, as Miss Grantham 
paused. 

“T hardly know. He is sceptical and cold and sneering, sometimes, 
but I believe there is a heart au fond somewhere. You know he is 
immensely clever! But he is so careless and fond of doing such out- 
of-the-way things,” &c ; and Miss Grantham ran on with a pic- 
turesque description of Trafford’s life, which would have greatly 
amused the subject thereof could he have heard it, but to which 
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Maggie listened with an undoubting faith and an unvarying attention 
most encouraging to her informant. 

“Geoff and I were always great friends,’ she concluded; “but 
while he was away in India and Canada we almost forgot each other 
till we met last autumn at Craigmurchan Castle, just after he returned 
from Paris—where I always fancied he went to get Torchester out of 
some scrape. You thought so too, did you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Maggie, hardly able to keep back a smile. “I am 
afraid Lord Torchester was among a bad gambling set there.” 

“Tor is wonderfully improved,” replied Miss Grantham. “ What- 
ever set he was among at Paris roused him up and did him good. 
He was the shyest sulkiest boy you can imagine; now he is really 
bearable, and I should be very fond of him and cultivate him more 
than I do, only7I am afraid of his falling in love with me.” 

“T would not trouble about that,” cried Maggie, laughing, “for it 
is un fait accompli already.” 

“You really think so?” said Miss Grantham calmly. “TI fancy it 
is only dawning. I should not like to vex Tor, and then Lady Tor- 
chester has always been so kind. I must send him away; but Miss 
Grey, as you'are evidently an observer, I must some day ask you, merely 
asa matter of curiosity, if you think there is that horrid ‘bell! 
We will have a quiet talk next week, when everyone is gone.” 

By luncheon ,time the clouds had broken, and there was some 
promise of a fine afternoon. Trafford announced that he was going 
to call on |Madame de Beaumanoir. Miss Grantham invited the 
other gentlemen“to ride with her to the kennels and ascertain what 
were the arrangements for to-morrow, and the party separated. 

As Trafford approached the park gates Lady Brockhurst’s carriage 
issued through them, and the Viscountess stopped to exchange greet- 
ings with him. 

“You will find dear Madame de Beaumanoir at home, if she is 
equal to seeing you. She hasacold, or a mzgraine, or something, but 
insisted on our going on just as usual. She wants so much to see the 
hounds throw off to-morrow. You can tell her all about it.” 

After waiting for a few minutes in the Viscountess’s luxurious 
morning-room, a benign butler informed him that Madame de Beau- 
manoir would see him, and he was conducted to “ my lady’s” boudoir— 
a delicious sanctuary, all white and gold, with rose-coloured blinds, 
the air heavy with the perfume of rare plants, and glowing with 
brilliant water-colour sketches, while sofas and couches and ottomans 
and cushions—a very wealth of comfort—were scattered over the 
apartment. In a few minutes Madame la Marquise entered. She 
was elaborately got up as an invalid; along robe de chambre of maize- 
coloured French merino, bordered with velvet of the same colour, 
brought out her splendid eyes and brunette tints most effectively, 
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and thrown over all—the crimson-lined hood drawn partly over her 
head—was a black velvet mantle, all edged with deep bands of 
darkest sable. 

“So you have actually taken the trouble to come and see me?” 
said Madame de Beaumanoir, sinking down, as if hardly able to 
sustain herself, upon a sofa, and holding out a jeweled hand. 

“Taken the trouble!” repeated Trafford expressively, as he bowed 
over it. ‘“ When the astounding intelligence reached me last evening 
that you, the cynosure of all Parisian eyes—I should say civilised 
European eyes—were absolutely irradiating this remote and savage 
district I was ready to mount and ride then and there—only it would 
have gained me the character of a lunatic, and perhaps displeased you.” 

“ Sans doute,” she replied, a smile breaking slowly all over her 
countenance and glittering in her eyes. “The first duty of man, 
educated man, isa regard for the bienséances. And so you were glad 
to know I was here, Trafford ?” 

“Tt is impossible to describe what I felt,” replied Trafford, with 
much truth. “ But what can possibly have induced you to undertake 
such a journey, belle amie? Surely you did not think Lady Brock- 
hurst so inconsolable for the temporary loss of her lord that you 
must make such a sacrifice to friendship ?” 

Madame de Beaumanoir laughed gaily. “I liked to come, mon 
ami.” 

“Why, for heaven’s sake ?” 

The Marquise looked full at him, and then, slowly dropping her 
great eyes to the carpet, said softly, “A whim.” 

“Well, it is a fortunate whim for Southam, and Grantham too; 
but I fear yov. will soon be bored. Ido not think English country- 
house life will suit you.” 

“T have been here one, two, three days, and I am not tired. ThenI 
want to see a hunt of the fox. I mount on horseback well; but you 
will accompany me, will you not?” 

“Certainly. There is a meet to-morrow, not very far, if you are 
well enough.” 

“Qh yes! I shall be well to-morrow. My indisposition is more of 
the spirit than the body—that sense of desolation, Trafford, which 
will creep over me as of old.” 

Trafford therefore addressed himself to the task of cheering and 
comforting the charming victim, assuring her of his devoted friendship, 
his sympathy, &c., and was almost alarmed at his own success. 

“Now tell me of your own affairs,” said Madame de Beaumanoir, 
quite animated and revived. “ Who is this charming Miss Grantham, 
who, in your strange fashion, rides about with a young gentleman, 
unaccompanied by any chaperone ?” 

‘She is a charming young lady, whom I have known since before 
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even her schoolroom days; a near cousin of Lord Torchester’s ; and 
noble—at least, her large landed property would make her a baroness 
or a countess in France.” 

“Well; and are you going to range yourself and marry her, my 
friend ?” 

“Why, beautiful lady, I need not range myself; I am exemplary 
enough. And as to marrying Miss Grantham—no. ‘There is no 
likelihood of such a thing.” 

“Tt would be well for thy fortunes,” said Madame de Beaumanoir, 
dropping tenderly into the ¢u, ¢oc. 

“ Nevertheless, hearts are rebellious sometimes,” returned Trafford 
carelessly. 

“Then you do not love this great blue-eyed girl?” she rejoined, 
looking at him intently, almost fiercely. 

“Not in the least,” said Trafford smiling, “in your sense, though 
Iam very fond of her.” 

“Ah! mon Dieu! but how you could love, Trafford !” 

“Tam not so sure of that. I have grown philosophic since you 
broke my heart and sent me adrift—let me see—oh! I cannot 
remember how long ago.” 

Madame de Beaumanoir pressed her handkerchief to her eyes and 
murmured, “ Don’t talk of it. I was young and inexperienced myself, 
then. I did not know the value of true, devoted, chivalrous friend- 
ship. Ah! how bitter it is to reflect on the errors, the losses, of the 


“Tnexperienced !” thought Trafford, with a mental note of admi- 
ration. But he said, “ There is enough of life and love left to atone 
for any past—to you.” 

“Ts there?” asked the Marquise plaintively. “But, Trafford, you 
too must havea heart-history ; you have not passed unscathed through 
all these years ?” 

“Of course not,” said Trafford with edifying candour. “And I 
should immensely like you to know the true history of my heart, 
belle Valérie—forgive me, madame, if the name by which you dwell in 
my memory escaped my lips ”—Madame de Beaumanoir smiled softly ; 
“but when,” he continued, ‘‘ shall I have a chance again of seeing you 
alone ? You know the system of these country houses. You are plunged 
ina mob, with dozens of eyes ready to watch, to discover, to proclaim 
those irrepressible indications of tenderness, friendship—what you will 
—which their natures are too coarse to comprehend or appreciate. 
It is the most wonderful piece of good fortune to have found you 
alone this morning. I will not dwell on the painful restraint of such 
intercourse. No. You would rebuke me. London—London is the 
only spot in this semi-enlightened country wherein one can enjoy a 
rational liberty.” 
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“When do you return to town ?” said la Marquise reflectively. 

“May I venture to say that my movements will be regulated by 
yours ?” . 

“ Ah, Trafford! What—how can I reply ?” 

“That you will not reject the—the chivalrous friendship which is 
at your command. [I had intended leaving to-morrow.” 

“They told me so,” murmured Madame de Beaumanoir. “I cannot 
curtail my visit too suddenly ; but after a week I shall go to London 
en route to Paris.” 

Trafford took her hand, and kissed it with profound respect. “It 
is remarkable,” he said with much gravity, “that I have affairs in 
London which require my presence there in about a week.” 

Madame de Beaumanoir smiled, and left her hand in his. And 
Trafford was beginning not to know exactly what to do with it, when 
Lady Brockhurst entered, with a judicious amount of laughing and 
talking, followed by Lord Alfred St. Lawrence and Captain Neville. 

Much eloquence was wasted in trying to persuade Trafford to stay 
to dinner, and then arrangements were made respecting the hunt 
to-morrow. ‘Trafford promised to return to dinner afterwards, and 
took charge of an invitation to Miss Grantham to join the party. 

“But you must drive over to Grantham one day,” said Lady 
Brockhurst to her friend. “It is quite a specimen of an old English 

lace.” ; 
me I want to go and see the Lady of the Land,” said Captain 
Neville indolently. 

“There is really nothing to see,” remarked Trafford. “ Your 
pictures are far finer here; and, in short, Grantham is commonplace 
enough.” 

“Surely you depreciate it as if you were already the owner,” said 
Lady Brockhurst, laughing, yet casting a keen glance at the speaker. 
“We may have a few old masters, but nothing like the unique col- 
lection of family portraits Miss Grantham possesses. Yes, Madame 
la Marquise, you must see Grantham. Good morning, Mr. Trafford. 
Pray tell Lady Torchester I was so sorry not to see her to-day. They 
were all out when I called.” 

“So-far so good,” thought Trafford, as he rode home through the 
closing shades of night. “I am thankful she made no remark 
respecting the young pensionnaire I was imprudent enough to be seen 
with. Perhaps she has forgotten about it. No; I fear not. Now, 
if I draw her away to London, what the deuce shall I do with her? 
However, difficulties arrange themselyes. Nous verrons.” 





